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JESUS  THE  HKTGRIOATi. 


Introduction. 

The  purpose  of  Buch  an  exposition  as  this  la  to 
set  forth  some  data  as  a  reasonable  basis  for  acceptance 
of  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  historical  Jesus. 
Recognizing  that  traditional  faith  is  not  valid  evidence, 
we  approach  the  problem  by  an  attempt  at  a  fair  minded 
examination  of  the  chief  documents,  both  scriptural  and 
non-scriptural,  setting  forth  the  figure  of  Jesus,  In 
this  presentation  we  shall  be  critical  observing  the 
chief  arguments  purporting  to  disqualify  the  beat  evidence. 

The  practical  importance  of  such  a  consideration  is 
evident  when  one  thinks  of  the  place  of  Jesus  in  modern 
Chris tlanity,  which  is  becoming  more  increasingly  Chris t- 
ocentrlc.  Home  of  the  chief  emphases  of  the  Reformation 
were  Pauline  ao  far  as  their  sources  were  concerned, 
likewise  much  of  the  authority  of  Modern  Christianity 
haa  been  found  in  the  Old  Test  arrant.  Today  the  cry  is 
"Back  to  Christ."  Jesus  becomes  o\ir  chief  authority  for 
the  character  of  Ood.  All  of  this  gives  us  a  fresh  interest 
in  the  question  of  the  Historical  Jesus. 

Si 

Some  may  think  it  ridiculous  to  raise  the  question 
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of  .t©B\i8»  historicity,  bnt  the  very  fact  that  aoholars  do 

raise  this  queotlont  and  laean  to  be  taken  eerlonsly, 

oauses  T18  to  go  into  the  matter  deeply  to  see  what  gro^mde 

there  are  for  o\ir  belief  or  these  doubts .  Drews  says 

"since  David  P^derlok  btrauss  in  his  'Life  of  Jesxis* 

attempted  for  the  flrat  tine  to  trace  the  gospel  stories 

and  aoooimta  of  miracles  back  to  myths  and  pio^js  fictions, 

doubts  regarding  the  existence  of  an  historical  Jesus  have 

1. 

never  been  lulled  to  rest^**     He  adds  that  it  lias  been 
reserved  to  the  presents  ay  (1910)  to  attain  to  more 
startling  results. 

As  we  have  no  eye  witness  who  ever  saw  Jesus,  and 
we  do  not  possess  the  written  statement  of  anyone  who* did, 
we  are  forced  to  rely  upon  such  records  of  his  activities 
as  senra  from  the  rnost  careful  exanlnation  to  be  reliable* 
Some  of  thlB  evidence  is  Indirect  or  what  Is  \iflually  called 
circumstantial.  It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  circum- 
stantial «^ldence  is  adnlesable  wlrien  the  olrctimstances  are 
80  related  to  each  other  as  to  oonvinoe  a  reasonable  man. 
%e  ?nost  Important  element  Involved  Is  the  examination  of 
the  various  records,  itiere  are  so  many  te<^nical  i|uestions 
here  that  no  untrained  person  could  be  competent  to  offer 

1«  Drews-The  cSfirlst  ?!yth  p. 7. 


an  opinion  as  to  i^at  -nay  be  relied  upon,  we  muet  therefore 
make  use  of  the  nost  expert  testimony  we  can  find. 

In  orltioizing  the  sources  we  find  we  have  a  double 
task;  first,  to  ascertain  what  the  sources  are,  from  what 
time  they  date,  from  whom  they  come;  and  second,  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  their  value,  we  shall  now  consider  the 
evidence • 

The  evidence  for  the  historical  Jesus. 
A.  Evidence  of  early  writers  outside  the  canon, 
we  are  somewhat  embar'ssed  at  the  scantiness  of 
material  which  we  find  when  we  search  early  writings  for 
proof  of  Jesus*  earthly  existence ^  and  yet  after  due  de- 
liberation, we  are  not  surprised.  To  us,  who  live  almost 
2,000  years  after  Jesus,  his  life  because  of  the  resulting 
movement  of  CJhristianlty  is  the  greatest  event  of  all  time, 
but  we  must  remember  that  in  the  early  days  it  was  important 
only  to  the  t^ristians  themselves,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  Roman  world  looked  upon  CJhrls tianity  as  Just 
an  insignificant  sect  within  Judaism  itself,  not  worthy  of 
mention.  The  secular  historians  had  no  interest  in  writing 
about  the  various  religions  of  the  time  unless  the  adherents 
were  particularly  hostile  to  the  state,  therefore  the  casual 
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Roman  observers  did  not  perceive  any  nec«88ity  for  treatment 

of  the  Christians  whose  attitiide  was  about  the  sane  as  the 

Jewish  position  and  the  Jews  for  some  tiite  had  been  viewed 

with  suspicion  for  refusal  to  identify  themselves  with 
1. 

Roman  society. 

2*  Testimony  fotind  in  Roman  writers. 

Though  the  references  here  are  few,  t  ley  are  worthy 

of  our  attention.  Btirkitt  would  give  to  Tacitus  the  honor 

of  being  the  only  one,  independently  of  Christian  tradition, 

to  give  us  any  information  about  the  li^|e  and  career  of 

2, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.      More  recent  writers  have  mentioned 
others,  some  of  whom  we  will  consider  later,  but  Tacitus 
at  least  seems  to  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  the  Jesus  of  gospel  history  even  though  by 
his  test  imony  he  shows  his  unfriendliness  toward  the 
Christians.  Rhees  says  "The  Roman's  scornful  judgment  fail- 
ed to  grasp  the  nature  and  power  of  the  movement  whose 
unpopularity  invited  Nero's  lying  accusation,  yet  it 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  him  "ho  did  not  strive, 
nor  cry,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street, 

whose  influence,  nevertheless,  was  working  as  leaven 

3. 

throughout  the  empire."      A  translation  of  Tacitus' 

1.  Case -pis  tori  city  of  Jesus  p.242. 

2.  Burkitt-Earliest  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus  p.l. 

3.  Rheee-The  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  p. 3. 


definite  stater:ient  In  hia  Annals  written  about  115-117 

re  ada  thus : 

"The  originator  of  that  na'^ie ,  one  Chrint^is, 
had  been  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  , 
order  of  the  administrator  -  Pontius  Pilate."  " 

Here  Pontlua  Pilate  occupies  the  same  place  that  he  ocow 

pies  in  the  church's  creed,  he  marks  the  date  of  the 

Crucifixion* 

Before  we  can  accept  this  as  proof  of  Jesus'  exist- 
ence we  mmt  determine  T*\ether  it  can  be  conflidered  as  a 
genuine  part  of  the  original  author's  work,  or  whether  It 
is  an  interpolation  by  the  hands  of  sone  Christian  copier. 
Hochart,  one  French  scholar,  who  is  very  skeptical  would 
assign  not  only  the  sentence  and  chapter  here  in  question 
but  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  Annals  to  the  pen  of 

Pogglo  Bacciolinl  who  brought  to  the  ll^fnt  o\ir'  most  impor- 

2. 

tnnt  manuscript  of  the  annals,      Hochart,  with  his  extreme 
skepticisn,  has  failed  to  win  any  substantial  following- 
The  definite  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  statement  quoted  above  are:  that  in  writing  of  Tiber- 
ius, Tacitus  would  have  been  expected  to  \ise  the  word 
prlnoepo  and  not  Imperitante,  and  also  in  writing  -  per 
procuratorem  Pentium  Pilatum  no  statement  is  given  as  to 
where  he  is  procurator.  In  regards  to  the  first,  while  we 

1.  Tacitus -Annals  15:44  -  Prom  Burkitt  op.cit.  p.l. 

2.  Case-op.clt.  p.247. 
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might  have  expected  him  t  o  \b  e  the  term  prince p8  we  can 
not  prove  thnt  he  did,  or  that  he  would  not  have  used 
Imperltante,  for  this  sane  rord  Is  found  In  other  of 
his  writings.  The  second  contention  -  per  procuratorem 
Pontlum  Pllattw  -  la  thoi^^srht  to  need  sone  explanation  as 
to  ?5here  Pilate  was  governor,  but  a  sentence  follows  close- 
ly saying  that  the  malady  sprang  from  Judea. 

If  we  do  accept  these  as  genuine  we  have  yet  to  prove 
that  they  are  Independent  of  gospel  tradition,  we  know  that 
the  f; 08 pel  tradition  had  taken  form  by  the  year  115  A.D, 
and  had  been  broadcast  over  the  Roman  empire.  Case  does  not 
think  that  TaoltiTS  reliability  siiffers  in  any  rray  by  admlttln 

that  he  nay  have  had  his  Information  from  current  Christian 
1. 

tradition,      but  Klaus ner  thinks  that  Tacitus  vould  have  had 

greater  value  If  written  earlier  than  75  years  after  the 
2. 

event. 

The  Roman  hlstorlsn  buetonlus  (65-135)  Is  very  obscure 
in  his  reference  to  Christianity.  In  his  lives  of  the 
Twelve  Caesars,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Domltlan,  (written 
about  120  A.D,)  he  says  thp. t  Claudius  "banished  from 

5. 

Rome  the  Jews  who  made  great  tumult  because  of  Chrertus." 

know  that  the  names  Chrest\iB  and  Chris  tus  have  been 
confused,  but  wo  are  sure  too  that  Jesus  co\ild  not  have 

1.  Case-op.clt.  p. 249. 

2.  Klausner-Jesus  of  Nazareth  p.60. 

3.  C&audlus  25  Cited  by  Klausner  op.  olt .  p.60. 


been  in  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  Claudius,  yet  the 

naturnl  meaning  of  'impnlsore  Chrest  o*  is  thnt  a  distiirbance 

was  caused  by  a  Jer  named  Chrest^is,  living  in  Rome  at  this 

time.  "It  is  also  possible  t}iat  fMietonius  did  not  distinguidi 

sharply  the  difference  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  knew 

so  little  of  the  situation  as  to  nake  his  ref-^rence  to  It 

1. 

thus  unintelligible  Klausner  after  q^nt  ing  araetz 

(Oeshiote  der  Juden  III,  423  n.3)  who  siipposes  thPt  " Chris tus** 
was  an  apostle  ot  Christian  teacher,  says  "If  we  suppose 
with  CJraetz  that  Suetonius  here  refers  to  a  Christian  teach- 
er, the  fact  that  only  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
there  were  to  be  found  Christian  apostles,  and  teachers,  is 

itself  proof  not  only  of  his  existence,  but  also  of  the 

2. 

important  effect  of  his  personal  influence.** 

Sijetonius  also  has  a  statement  to  the  effedt  that 
Hero  punished  the  Christ iani  ^ho  were  adherents  bf  a  new 
and  odious  superstition.  Tlriis  is  easily  understood  and  can 
be  nccept.ed  more  readily  tlian  the  former  reference  because 
we  are  familiar  with  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

Pliny,  governor  of  Blthynia,  adds  something  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  his  time.  In 
112  A.D.  he  writes  to  Trajan  telling  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  the  Cliristians  which  h'"  carried  on  at  the 

1.  Case-op.oit.  p.246). 
2*  Klausner-op.cit •  p«61. 
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orders  of  the  Kmperor.  "The  chief  point  of  Intterest  in 

Pliny's  report  is  the  state nent  that  he  hed  heard  in  the 

course  of  his  inquiries,  first  of  all  from  heathen  sources, 

that  thf'  Christians  neither  aacrificed  to  tine  pods,  nor  yet 

offered  Incense  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  they  refused,  when 

bidden, Ho  curse  Ghristue';  and,  secondly,  fro<n  the  (Jhrlat- 

lans  themselves  upon  examination,  that  they  held  early 

morning  and  evening  ^etlngs,  at  the  former  of  which  they 

sang  BongB  of  praise  to  %rist  'as  IIT  to  a  god' (quasi  deo), 

and  made  holy  vows,  and  at  the  latter  partook  of  common 
1. 

meals,"      This  seems  to  shew  that  Christianity  had  gained 

a  strong  foothold  in  the  regions  governed  by  Pliny.  Drews 

objects  to  nslng  this  as  evidence  of  JeE?us,  stating  that 

"Jesus  as  an  historical  person  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
2. 

whole  letter."      Other  writers  pronounce  the  passage  to  be 
a  Christian  interpolation,  but  critical  opinion  at  present 
is  in  favor  of  holding  to  its  authenticity.  Almost  every 
life  of  Jesus,  which  treots  of  the  extra-canonical  sources, 
includes  Pliny  along  with  Suetonius  and  Taoitus,  as  furnish- 
ing us  a  few  items  of  import,  nee. 

3.  Testimony  of  Jenish  writings, 
we  would  naturally  expect  a  fuller  treatnient  from 

1.  Thobbnrn  -  Jesus  the  air is t  p. 128. 

2.  Drews-  op,cit.  p. 233, 
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Jewish  writ  ings  of  the  period,  hnt  here  again  we  are  dis- 
appointed. The  Talmud,  a  body  of  Jewish  Civil  and  Canon- 
ical law  not  in  thr  Pentateuoh,  wrb  in  prooess  of  forma- 
tion at  the  tine  Jesus  lived,  s  o  we  mif;ht  expeot  to  find 
in  it  some  reference  to  Jesus,  There  are  many  statements 
that  have  >ieen  interpreted  as  refrtrrinjsr  to  Jesus,  but  most 
of  them  must  be  ruled  out,  then  too  the  rest  have  little 
historical  value  "since  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  vitu 
eration  and  polemic  afralnst  the  foimder  of  a  hated  party." 
However  after  careful  analysis  of  the  oldest  manuscripts, 
Klausn^r  is  of  the  opinion  that  : 

"iherf^  fire  reliable  staternents  in  the  Talmud 
to  the  efgect  that  Jesus*  name  wa«  Yeshu'a  of 
Nazareth,  that  he  practiced  sorcery  and  beguiled 
and  led  Israel  astray;  that  he   locked  at  the  words 
of  the  wise;  thnt  he  exponnde? the  Scriptures  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Pharisees;  +.hat  he  had  five 
disciples;  that  he  said  that  hewaa  not  oome  to  take 
aught  away  from  the  Law  or  t  o  add  to  it;  that  le 
was  hanged  as  a  false  teacher  and  beguiler  on  the 
eve  of  the  Passover,  vtjciich.  happened  on  the  babbath 
and  that  his  disciples  healed  the  sick  in  his  name." 

There  are  other  references  which  do  not  stand  the 

test  of  historical  criticism  f^ven  to  the  extent  that  the 

above  do,  but  even  they  seem  to  have  some  value  for  us. 

If  Jesus  never  lived,  or  there  had  been  a^sy  question  of 

Ills  existence,  vit^y  did  the  enemies  of  the  Christians 

admit  his  existence  and  confine  their  opposition  to 


1.  Klausner-op.oit .  p.  18-19. 

2.  Op. Git.  p.  46. 
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denying  the  olaimB  of  his  unuaual  superiority  7/hlch  were 
advanced  by  the  canrlstlans?  "it  1b  a  notortoiis  faot  that 
no  Jewish  teacher,  or  writer,  has  ever  questioned  the 
existence  of  the  Jesvjs  of  the  Gob  pels.  In  all  their  bit- 
terest oontroverslee  with  the  Christians,  throughout  the 

last  eighteen  centuries  and  more,  no  Rabbi  has  even  sug- 

1. 

gested  that  Jesus  ^as  not  an  historical  character.** 

A  Buperflciai  reading?;  of  the  Toledoih  Jehhu, 
(Origens  of  Jesus)  shows  that  it  ie   notliAng  but  folklore 
in  ^hlch  are  woven  Talmudio  legends  and  gd  pel  accounts. 
The  book  contains  no  history  but  it  has  a  value  which  may 
be  described  as  historical,  for  in  it  nothing  in  the 
goBpels  was  denied,  it  was  only  perverted  into  a  source 
of  ridicule. 

In  addition,  the  works  of  Joeephus  and  Philo  are 
the  only  other  Jewish  writings  to  be  preserved,  and 
Philo  in  his  TherapeutoB  does  not  once  refer  to  the 
Christians.  In  Joeephus*  book,  ^aine  iintiqultles  of  the 
Jews*,  written  during  tVie  last  decade  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, we  may  find  only  two  references  to  Jesus,  end  these 
have  not  been  considered  reliable  even  by  Christie  n 
scholars,  largely  because  of  the  manifest  additions  made 
by  later  Christian  copyists.  Klaus ner,  however,  takf^s 

1.  Thoburn-  op.clt.  p. 149. 
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the  position  that  while  a  portion  is  unreliable  a  portion 

1.  2. 
can  he  accepted,      and  "Biorburn  Is  of  the  Bame  opinion. 

Tho  bracketed  Trorda  in  the  following  are  conflidered  to 

hav^  beon  added  t  o  the  original  text. 

Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise 
Man  iif  it  be  lawful  to  call  hi  i  a  nan).  For 
he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of 
such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasur^e.  Ve 
drew  over  to  htm  both  many  of  the  Jews  and  many 
of  the  Gentiles.   (He  was  the  Messiah)  and  when 
Pilate  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  -nen  among 
un ,  had  condemned  hi-^.  to  the  cross,  thoaethnt  loved 
him  at  the  first  ceased  not  (for  he  appeared  to 
them  alive  again  the  third  da7'-  as  the  di.'^rine 
Phophets  had  foretold  these  and  ten  thousand 
other  wonderful  things  concerning  him) ;  and  the 
race  of  Chrietlans-  so  named  from  him,  are  not 
extinct  even  now, 

Josephus  writing  as  a  Pharisee,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Romans,  would  not  have  wanted  to  say  en^rt.hing  either  fav- 

4 

orable  or  detailed  about  Jesus  or  about  the  Ghrietians.  As 
this  'would  not  have  been  to  the  liking  of  Gl-iristians  who 
copied  the  writings,  they  ad'led  to  them.  Rheen  thinks  that 
Josephus  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  Jesus,  but.  after 
giving  such  an  aprveolative  notice  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Ant.  xvili  5,2  )  he  coi.ild  not  have   mentioned  Jesus  more 
fully  without  S3  'ne  approval  of  his  life  and  teaching.  This 
would  be  a  condemnation  of  his  ovn  people,  whom  he  desired 
to  commend  to  CJentile  regard;  he  seems  to  have  token  the 
cowardly  course  of  silence  concerning  a  -titter  ^.hioh  was 


1.  Op.  cit.  p,57. 

2.  Op.   cit.  p. 95. 

3.  Ant.  xvltl  3.3 (  Klausoer  op.  cit,  p. 56  ) 
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lore  noteworthy  e-ven  for  that  generat  Ion  then  much  *=^lse  of 

^hlch  he  "Trite a  very  fully. 

The  seoond  nention  by  .Tosephus  of  Jeans  f?ays: 

"So  he  (Anftmis)  apsembled  the  san^iedrin  of 
,1ndges  and  brou^t  before  them  the  brother  of 
Jef?u«?!,  tlie  ao-called  Christ,  '^hose  name  was 
James,  and  some  others.  And  when  he  had  formed 
an  acoi«atioM  against  them  an  brf?akers  of  the 
law  he  delivered  them  to  be  s toned  •"'=^* 

In  the  opinion  of  Klauaner  there  Is  no  doubt  that  this 

is  genuine.  Re  quotes  Reville  who  rightly  urf^ee  that  no 

Christian  would  write  of  Jesus  'who  '^as  called  the  ^lessiah;* 

■  3. 

suoh  an  interpolation  would  be  overdsne. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  do  not  learn  much  from 
these  fragmentary  statements,  but  at  least  we  have  confirmed 
the  exip  tence  of  Jesus  and  his  brother  Javies,  that  hf=  had 
been  a  doer  of  wonderful  wor-ks,  a  teacher,  and  had  been 
condemned  to  the  cross  by  Pilate. 


4.  Testimony  of  Agrapha,  Apocrypha,  and  Apostolic  Fathers, 
we  have  a  proup  of  aayings  called  the  Agrapha  or 
words  of  Jesus  outside  the  gospels.  Of  these,  v-ernle  says 
"There  is  hardly  one  which  could  enrich  our  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty:  that  they  are 


1.  Rhees-  op.cit.  p.  22. 

2.  Ant.  xx.9.1.  Cited  by  G^se  -  op.  cit.  250-251. 

3.  Op.  cit«  p. 59* 
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1. 

really  hla,"  Wellhauoen  and  Julloher  us  »fell  ns  ^ost 
reputable  scholars  regard  them  all  as  sp^irlons,  so  It 
Is  Inadvisable  to  nake  use  of  tbem. 

The  apocryphal  gospe Is  are  all  later  than  the  Oanon- 
Ical,  and  are  filled  with  legends  shoeing  the  childlike 
faith  of  Christian  bodies  from  the  second  century  on'vard. 
There  Is  no  historical  value  for  ^is  In  then,  because  If 
they  did  contain  a  germ  of  trirt,h  It  rrould  be  Impossible 
to  find  It  In  the  ^ass  of  legend. 

A  distinction  Tilght  be  made  between  the  apocryphal 
gospels  and  tihe  imoanonical  such  as  the  ^^of^pel  of  Peter, 
of  the  Egyntlans,  of  the  Pebrews,  and  of  the  Kbionltes, 
but  even  the.se,  though  containing  more  of  the  truth  than 
the  Apocryphal  goefjels  must  be  handled  with  care  because 
since  tbey  were  banished  fl^om  the  canon,  they  have  not 
been  preserved  carefully. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  offer  us  little  about  the 
life  of  Jcs'is,  but  the  very  fact,  that  they  take  the 
t?eallty  of  his  eart.hly  existence  for  granted,  in  this 
resp-ect,  folla«^;lng  the  current  ^Jhristlan  tradition,  is 
valuable  « 

1.  wernle-Jriouroes  for  blur  knowledge  for  the  Life  of  Jesus 

p.  8. 
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B«  Value  of  the  testimony  to  historicity  of  Jesue. 
!•  Not  contradictory  to  JesDS  historicity. 
To  sum  up  what  re  have  learned  fro^  these  extra- 
canonical  sources,  we  find  that  we  have  acquired  but  two 
things;   (a)  we  have  learned  southing  of  the  period  and 
environment  in  i^hich  Jesus  lived,  sometiiing  of  the  polit- 
ical conditions,  and  some  of  the  reli£!;lonR  and  ethical 
idtias  which  prevailed:   (b)Thou.gh  thie   Is  secondary  and 
fragrnenta-^y,  we  orm  conclude  from  it  that  JeBUB  lived  and 
died  in  Judea  d^jring  the  Roman  ocoupation  and  that  he 
had  an  except  ional  personality,  "nil  this  stands  out  firm 

and  irrefutable  and  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  the 

1. 

doubts  of  Bauer,  Kalthoff  and  Drews." 

2.  As  valid  as  evidence  for  otlner  characters 

n  ot  que  st  1  one  d . 

Here  may  we  say  that  the  evidence  for  Jesue  about 

which  we  have  gone  into  detail  above,  is  frilly  as  valid  as 

the  evidence  which  ne  hP-\re  for  other  characters  hot  usually 

questloried»  5  oorates  la  an  exa^iple  of  this,  and  here  Is 

Rousseau's  .ludgnont  about  the  two  'n  his  F)mile. 

"Shall  we  say  that  the  --ospel  stor^''  Is  a  work  of 
imagination?  PYlend,  that  is  not  how  one  invents;  the 
facts  about  f> borates,  which  no  one  doubt4S,  are  not  so 

1.  Klaus ner-  Jesus  of  Nazareth  p. 70, 


f 


well  atteated  as  those  about  Jeeus  Christ  

It  "Toiilcl  be  more  Incredible  that  f  oor  nen  shonld 
Itiave  agreed  to  namjf acture  this  hook  tiian  that 
there  yrns  a  stnple  man  who  Bvtpplied  the  snb.lect- 
matter  for  it «  No  Jewish  authors  coiild  have  YAt 
upon  Its  tone  or  its  norality;  the  poFpel  has 
notes  of  reality  itilch  are  so  great,  so  striking, 
so  absolutely  InimltaMe,  ty^at  their  inventor 
would  be  a  raore  astonishing  person  than  their 
hero."  ^ 

(In  regard  to  the  rnjpstion  that  Socrates  existence 
has  not  been  doubted,  It  should  lie  noted  that  a  recent 
philosopher,  v/111  Duratjt  in  an  article  written  for  the 
Arerln^n  T^af-azine  has  doribtf^'1  th'=»  l  istorlcltr  of  Bocrates 
but  ho';  far  this  is  bein^;?;  accepted,  I  an  not  able  to  say,) 
Mof  f  att ,  though  he  admits  that  an  expert  wort  Id  have  out 
the  natter  more  cautiously  than  Rouseea-ii  hes  done,  n'^ver- 
theless  concludes  "  Rousreau  ....  has  Funriied  up  by  antic- 
ipation in  these  vords  the  position  on  «hlch  sound  crit- 

2, 

icisn  of  the  gospels  is  steadily  converging*  »'e 
would  add  with  Klausner  t>iat  those  who  deny  his  (Jesus) 
very  existence  and  the  great  importance  of  his  person- 
ality  mu«t  deny  all  historic  reality. 


!•  VoffattrThe  Approach  to  the  Kew  Testament  p.l67# 

2.  Op.Oit,  p. 167. 

3.  Op.  Cit.  p. 70. 
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B.     Pa\il*f!  Teatinony  in  r«(^ard  to  Jpghb*  historicity 
1.  The  ^T^en^ineneFP  of  the  lett'-rp. 
The  earlient  Chrintifin  lit'^rat-'ire  vh^cY:  ^-e  l-ift^e 
handed  r\ivrn  to  'is  's  tho  gro'ip  of  letters  cor^v.ionly  at- 
tributed to  5>t .  Paul,  as  written  to  the  varions  churches 
which  he  founded  on  hlF  niS5aionary  jonrnftyR.     v,'}ille  it  ie 
yrrj  p;enerMlly  accepted  th  t  these  letters  are  those  of 
Paul,  nevertheless  their  gemiinenesa  hap  V>een  questioned, 
Eo  It  is  hect  thi0t  hefor*e    'e  P5ee  what  evidence  th-^y  con- 
tain concerninf;  the  tiiator't. r.al  ^Teaus,  -^p.  Phall  est'nBte 
s\ich  factn  both  extf^rnal  and  int-^^rnal  "'hioh  are  submitted 
in  th'^ir  favor. 

The  rxtei'nal  evidence  is  sli^^ht  h  it  not  to  be  cf^st 
out  for  th't  reason,  althoi.igh  it  ia  ri^uidily  caat  aride 
by  thope  ^7}io  '-fant  t  ■>  deny  th*"  ^'enuinenena   -)f  tb.r>  >-^tt'-rB, 
Cle'nr'nt  of  Horif^,  wi'itinr  to  tiie  Corinthians  in  the  lant 
decar!e  of  the  firPt  cent'iry  k,  D«   (ab  )ut  95)  says,  "Take 
up  the  epistl'^  of  the  bl*^sser1  apoatle  Paul.     -hat  din  he 

rite  to  you     t  the  tl -le  ^/;'?n  tb  '  /T08p'='l  f  j  rPt  >)ega  .  to 
be  pre 'Che d?    Trul^r  >md"T'  i  he  inspiration  of  the  spirit, 
he  ^rrote  to  you  conof^^-»^ninf;  hl'iself,  an  '  Oephap,,  an'"' 

Apolloa,  becauae  even  th'^n  p^-rti' a  h<td  b^-- n  forv-ied  J^mon^r 
1. 

you."      TaiB  refers  undoubtedly  to  I  Corinthians. 

1.  Clement  47:1  (Translation  by  Hayes-Paul  and  his  Kpistle 
p.  225). 
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Maroion  Rient Ions  Panl,  flvlnp  hin  th«^  plc  «e,  loo,  of 

beini*  hlB  rudn  sorlptitral  arjtVtorlty.      IgnPtl'Js,  a'.po, 

Li.lb  ifVidt^act)  jn  ienB  i3p«c:.r.  c«    I  d:  fait  n\i')teB,  ^I^'natl'ie 

mvjpt  hi'V©  known  thla  ©plntlo  hv  heaTt",  ref^rrlnt*  to 
2, 

I  Gorintlilanr.  • 

This?  f-xtra-blbilcf^i  fvldrM.oe  Ik  «li£*:}it,  Ptiil 
oi-ri  conJJlfV^r  OTirfiflves  ^'^r•t  inate  that  we  hnvf  tnlB  mnoh. 
In  thp  early  dayfl  '-h  n  nannrorl Ptf  -f-ve  'n'*itto:\  bo  If  bor- 
liusivp  ft  7  fftipf   TUide,  it  v;,,e  fa?;:'  t  >  df-fitT^o;'  thf';:;. 

Hlval  f40h'>al«  often  df^fstroy^d  oaoh  oth^TK  boikr  oneeq^if fit- 
ly, ar>  $\ri  \c)  0 'itiioTB  hav'  paid,  "^vorj^  nr^nnPoript  was  flt 
the;  .w.r^y  or  t-av-  Ic  aiii,     .;cidfj .-its ;  itfi  pr'or.ervnt  ion  or 
deatmotlon  waB  inor'"^ ly  a  p»attor  of  olic^nce." 

But  tiilB  rjxt^  rrml  ovM^nof*,  co:ivT •tc.^nf  bp  M  r\ey 
M'-n  t, -)  6  •>  spile  or  its  b  j^j.^.tuvv^i-  ^  i,^  ti-  vw-tM  1<=k£j 

cast  asldy     ui  ti: various  by  tbooe  ^lo  deny  thf  f^^nuinrra  of 
Paiil*K  lottnrs;  t  o  If  re  -.''>;)ld  pr(»s?f»nt  nny  p"»'oof  t>o  t;  en 
it     \rA,  Go\e  f]*or4  aon:;i<if'rat  1  ms  btiBeii  on         o mteut  of 
ti>«  literature  ItBnir.     On    quRfitioM  wft  rrnrt  uPk  onrnftlvee 
iB--;.<^r^i  t;.6Bo  l<^tl  I'd  v/rltteri  by  Paul  or  do  th«=!y  Berm  to 
bf   ivrit,  L    .         .ii  imp  re  ^riGt  Vtui  r.^n^n  Iftadn  i.be  f  xtrerir 

putch  orlticH,  sajrlng  thet  all  I*nullue  opliitlew  ai*  pB<f»ui- 

T'n¥t^'t'-^i\n  Tntroduotlon  to  th*'  Lit' raturp  of  thr  ffo"!" 
TPHten^int-P.  lir>. 


C 


IB. 


■» 

ch«"ip? '^'i .      ^er\  a  hook  it?  p/rlti '*n  by  n  pHP»Kion7;no^^F  pf^r- 
BDn,  Ue  vli'.  oViamct  ■•'r  of  1  h«»  p^rs'Jrr ' 'np'^'i'S  lit.ip'- 

hflv^  tii    point  of  view       hl'nnflir,  and  r^l'  \  1«  a^;^'  in  whicji 
h*  te  thfn  ll^Hn,  •    f'>  w'>Mlf1  hardly  put  into  th^  rs^o'tth  of 
his  iv  ""O,  Fucr.  t<»  ar-'  dirorf»(i1  t?d  Rt  the  t  i.r-y;   hf  i* 

vfr  it  lag,  and  bs  t  b.*^  «et«h«t  ologj,'-  ol*  Panl  «raF  n  n,  Iri  good  re- 
p  ^tf?  ftt  B  I'ttl'^  l«tP»r  i5«».1,e,  it  nf(»'mR  to  •  *^  n  f  pif^oe 
of  Intflrntil  ^^vldence  wui^h    p  ofin  aoofpt>  In  ft^vor  of  Ptinl 
being  the  auU.or. 

Agnin  the  ninnto  drtnll«  of  bioj'rfu>fr'  rt^'  itIv  n 
nPt  irf' lly-not  art 5 f lof» i  .y  r»or  f»t.  ffiy,  CiR  ^'T^jlr^  Tir  t^.e 
oaso  If  inveiited*    Of  oo  ti;?*  they  ^vf  nea^tir  end  '"'o  n"»t 
five  \\B  Xh*^'  nViole  l?f«        Pft'il  bnt  "»fe  fO'ilrl  arrf-'  '^itli 
Cf  Sf>  *Jho  tiiiaks  that  thc^      t*^''  lno*vipl<»tf»n*-«fi  of  thf  3t  oirnr 

■  • 

i«  0  «rf«>d«»rit '  al  for  the  gfnuinf'nesR  of  t>i*»  l^tt^nrp* 
niover  conaurrln^r  in  thin  Sentirjf^nt  p«iy«  tlifti  the  m^tny 
^nps,  n€**HlXeH«  reforft  ujoB  to  unknown  pf^r^Ron^,  ti.  o'>n- 

Bt«r:t  oocnp»tlon  with  qvitfitionfl  which        cnn  only  dl^ly 
die  cover  fr'>!n  hin  ens^^rn;  ail  t  ^wr  tepti  ion:*'  to  tholr  etorvip 
of  ^^n'linffnefi  -  •    A  mv*^!  or  coll'^'ot  1  o?i  of  let^'^rf!  wrltrri 
merely  fo"  (^n^ral  r'^udf.n^^  To>ld  not  he.  liko  this. 

Thfl  p<f'rsonality  of  Vq^iI  tyiatr  wp         raven iPd  In  V.lB 

Im  Caa©  p.  «3a«note  1. 

2.  Cnee  pp.  184-iar) 

3«  fTlovfir-ThP  Jm^ifl  if  niPtory-p,  8. 
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writing  se-^mi?  to  rlnf;  tnie  t  o  renlity.    W©  eee,  pa£5finp 

through  thp  rarif«=!  of  hiirian  ^xperif^nce,  an  Pct-'ial  pf^r^or-, 

emotional-no'^  on  thr  helHitn,  novr  in  th"  r?epths-,  no'-r 

condemning,  nov?  nattering,  infl^ienced  hy  his  o'n  f^xpe*'- 

Ipnoes?,  '  ut  through  it  all  dolnp  f.  oartio'ilarly  vitr.l 

piece   "•^  "  '-,v,i-        propngatlnp  a  nfi'^  reir.gion.     Snch  a 

charnct^i'  co'ilrl  harrH77  have  bren  created  hy  a  latfr 

writ-^r.     "Norden,  in  his  Knnstprose  Bays  there  j.s  much 

■  n  Pai.il  that  hr  does  not  understand  hut  hP  cntohes  In 

him  again  after  three  hundred  ^rrars  that  note  of  l^fe 

that  "larkn  the  great  literature  or"  frreece.     That  1r  not 

eapiV"  forged.     Luther  and  hraf^n\in    ''^re  rir»  t  r^hen  t-iey 

Kaid--each  of  thGPi  haa  said  it  rio?'evp>*  it,  tiappened--tnRt 

1. 

Paul"r-poVe  pur-    flane."      So  '^e  would  agree     ith  Oase 
that  in  vie^'  of  t  hP  above,  "the  hiBt'V  Jolty  of  Paul,  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  principal  t-  uline  letter?  are 
sup"!orted  by  the  data  of  both  external  and  internal  tesf'- 
nny . " 

'^rrant.ing  the  f-uthentioity  of  the  Tna;^or  Pauline 
letters  ""G  w^ul'-''  expect,  in  vie"  oi'  the  f-'  ct   t  at  Paul  iF 
the  enrliffst  litera?'y  witnesr.  to  Christianity,  to  learn 
"luch  of  the  person  nnd  life  of  J'^a-is.     Bnt  v-e     re  dooned 
to  di aappolntnent ;  tne  references  ar^e  fe^',   and     o^ne  "'ho  ^o 

1.  Glover-op. oit .p. R. 

2.  Oar.e-op.oit  .p.lOO, 
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not  doubt  th  -  R')th©nt.iclty  of  t  ^e  Pauline  letters,  ney^rthe- 

less,  hav<«  not  be-  n  able  to  find  in  his  lettf^rs  ar,7'^  rvidrnce 

that  11'"     -  f^^f  of  fir-.f^  '^r^r.'  r,]  '^'^  a  jBfiiiB  vrho  fit'd.  llvrd,  Dt^'^'P 

goes  to  the.  extrft-tfj  in  saying  "no  one  »/o-'jld  find  anch  fl  p-^r- 

son  in  them  if  tliat  belief  -^tin  n-t  previonfily  f^fitabllshftd  In 
1. 

bl^»"  Pn^)l  ro  coMplp^tR ly  nllf  nt?    Lftt  -if  exrr.ilrif'  hie 

Irtt' closely  to  deterralne  wiiBi  factr;  or  data  iK-  givPB 

in  regard  to  Jt^sris, 

v;e  find  a  l*«f erpncf>  to  hia  birtti  in  X.hf-  nat^iral  ^a"^, 

5. 

also  that        oame  of  the  l^ne  oi  David,      we  learn  of  hie 

4 .  f) . 

life  of  obedience,      hlB  jfwvprtv,      his  meoknesfi  and  pentl<^- 

7.  ■ 

n'^Rf>,      th'^  c.-^ncif ixion,      ^iiich  became  Pnt^l's  oornf^rRtone 

n. 

for  interpretation,  the  resnrrec-  ' on,       resurrection  appearance 

the  teaching  of  Jeflua  In  regard  to  divorce,        then  a  few 

oth^r  refer'onceo  whiol-i  Bh'>""    >  v-nof'le'-''ge  of  f^eneral  teachings 

11  . 

and  f=  vent f?  in  th^  lifn  of  Jer  is-        also  h  specific  event, 

12, 

narr^^ly  the  last  meal   'ith  hla  Hisolples,   and  tue  betrayal. 
Scanty  tho  i^th  th«B<)  are,  7/*=*  can  dra*f  fron  th^-n  t>if  t  Panl 
kne-;   o:;'  .i  hinan  Jobi.ib,  b  jrn  of  a  Je^lan  ^ntho-",  s  tffered, 
oruclfled   ^nd  was  Rooa  after  death.     -Jit  vory  mnch  bnt 
ne vr rthe Ir- s a ,  -^p  cannot  draw  fr")n  Panl*B  so- rnf  silence 
It]. at  he  knernothing  morje .  'j ii^re  -'as  no  tieed  of  liis  telllnfr 
more . 


1.  Dre^7R-The  Christ  ^'ytb-p.208.  7.  I  Cor,  2:2. 

2.  fTal,4:4.  B.  flal.  1:1. 

3.  Ro^^lrS.  9.  I  Cor.  lfS:3-8. 

4.  Horn. ^^:19,f^itl, 2:5-11.  10.  I  Cor.  7:10-11. 

5.  II  Cor. 8:9  11.  I  Cor.  7:12,25,9:1^, 

6.  IT  Cor.lo:l.  n'lf^B.  4:15. 

12.  I  Cor.  11:23  ff. 
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He  was  t  ilk i rig        people  i  ho  v'ere  near  enonf;h  to  t-br  t i^neof 
Jes'is  to  iinov'  about  his  prrsont  l  liTe.     i^anl  ce^-iis  to  be 
prlriar-ily  intercr>teH  not  In  Ur^  frctn  of  JpHut^'   life  biit 
rather  in  Rhov^ln^-  to  liis  C3  0ir'^<'rt-s  the  greater  neanln^  of 
his  life,  ierith   '^rirt  I'eeurrf  ct '  on. 

.  aiil    'Lxv~.  iix/iag  In  an  a^-e  --'hen  t'nf  .people  r  ho  llvfrl, 
andwalked  and  talked  with  Jeuua  were  st?'.ll  livin{:.  After 
his  conversion,  he  had  stayed  in  DarnaRcus  ^rit  h  the  Ohrift- 
ianB  thnr-e,  sovie  y.'ho  had  been  enneidered    forthy  enoMph  to 
denand  his  attention  as  a  ppreecntor.    f'>-  '»cnt  up  to 
Jerusalem  and  Harnabar.  tn-^k  him  to  cee  Peter  and  the  other 
diccipleF-they  m\if  t  hrve  talked  R))o>it  JeBnK  bfcauf.e  Haul 
v7o-ild  wa;:t  to  know  about  the  one  who  h&d  £=  o  graciously 
saved  hir^.     Paul  worker"  in  Kntioch,  «r.d  on  hlF  first 
jnlsEionary  .1o  irney,  ^fith  Barnabas  rrho  seeme  1  o      ve  been 
intimatPly  acquainted  witri  ti.p  t  :irr.t  dir,cipl*^p.     TMe  woul'^'' 
h'»ve  made  it  iiposBibic  for  ^aul  to  niBtak<='  the  primitive 
belief  in  an  antiiropo'^orphized  Ood  for  belief  in  an  ;  otual 
historioal  perron,     Thorburn  ;"fyF ,  "these  "iRite  and  con- 
ference a  "^ith  his  }3r'ot^.*^r  Bpofltlee  elon<=*  pvp elude  om^ 
taking  fVt,     Paul'n  ref f'-^^r a(;c£^  to  tx.o  lifr  ?- nd  deMth  and 
tc;-chtnc  '^^^  Jesus  in  •"'ny  mytnic^'-l  or  nerrl^'-  ideal  sense." 
Paul  himself  tells  the  Coririthiflns ,  he  d/^livrred  to  them 

1,  Case  op»cit .p.l97. 
2  •  Op .  0 :  t .  p .  92 . 
3.  I  Cor.lli23. 


i. 

whit  he  received. 

Aaoth.  r  pon-.'lbility  prfW  its^   -"If'-^lf.  \\rr  v.^n 

nc(?u«rfl  oj*  d<rllbc.'T'ftt*»^;'  erf  siting  thlr.  ;ii.v.t,oi*loi'.l  c)  ra'actpr. 

wuild  '^ngrti-f*  f  it  F 'icii      !  P?«'o-ie  dlFpnter  ar  ]\e  ^?th  th** 

leg-'iliste-  t^rid  wiin^^  nbo  )t  tii^'  lr'  ■tidolat.:  >7'i-,  "'hr-n 

tiifir  cl«tl  1  thet  ^  hey  had  beon  p^raonf^ily  acqMn^.r.l.c^^  '-l.t  h 
Jf-nus  v-raJi  all  fi  r<!irytalf. 

Then  f)-),  cju.;  it  bo  3.  i?v:ir»cd  j'&mI  ..:.!.d,  "Tn  P'-lf.o.ir 
ciorf  eh'indftatly,  iii  atrlp<=^fl  abo-'e?  Moacmo ,  in  deatl.  ofl.-of 
thP  J'^-'S  flv^'  tlrif'S  r-'O'^'lvod  I  f-ri'rt.y  ptrlp^'^P  mnve^-  o'^.p, 
thi'xc--  X  fi'irf*»r^d  Bhlpwr-eok,  a  nl^'rht  t-n"'  «  i-av    T  hf '^n 

in  the  deep.  In  .1  rjurncyirvR  oft-^^ii,  in  p<F'!'1Xp   -jf  rlvf-rP, 

p- i  '  i;j  ti.'    Clentil^^s,  'i  \  p  In  oil.:  ,  '  ^-TrllB 

In  tho  vf lld<?>rne«r ,  In  perllB  In  tii^  t(m,  in  p€*r5lF»  an'>np 
fnlRp  br-otiir^n.  In  Inbor  and  travail  ^  In  wfitohlr^^-n  'jften,  in 
x.  ia^^  r  f4  .    t  :  .r»fit,  ir\  rnfitin^^s  oftci,     a  cold  t       i^f-k'^dnr-PB , 
a.-.d  be  Bide  ii  tiiMse  thlri^te  wnlch  "r-*-  '^'itho^>t  t  \fvo  \i-  Ih&t 

2. 

wUlrth  prf':'"'th  npon  -no  d"  H.'^,  Il'ixlf»ty  for  fill  t.hft  rti^irrthoe. 
t^ould  it  be  imagined     X...:^r.  .uiy  :v;;       ^ild  ^  ->  '    'Oif^h  all  thlB 
f ')r  ft  a  re  1':  otitl  >  m  Ohrlnt  thnt  h"  h'l  l  or^^atnd  rit   al'  hlo 
ltnfii|55  not  Ion'?     It  ii?  hnrdlv  poa  lbl«^. 

•iiiofl«»  "Who  df^ny  th<'  hlc? torlclt-"-  if  ;Tf»nna  Hnrri  t ->  think 


1.  I  Cor.ll:2r;. 

2.  II  Gov,  11:84-27.  of.  T  Co**,  ^|9-1  :^ 
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It  necespiary  to  ass  ise  that  Paul's  letters  rw^^^  sp'O?-*  ona- 
■  )t  t;:fy        mt  b-"ing  f':)^th  d  efinite  proof  ty.r't  tVey  nr^^', 
again  t  ;-' ^--e  ftro  those  who  tl  Ink  tliat  th^'  lPttP->*K  (ire  h^f?tor- 
icol  bni    t;iat  tb-^y  hi^v--   be°a  'forked  ovor  by  tiie  (Trirlati&ns 
latf  r,   arri  that  all  the  paanagea  tnft  point  to  an  bir-toricBl 
Jcsis  a-r-e   i.itei»polat  1  oris .      (T)iia  r.>i-)-s;  <•  a   'Vtse  pa'-:^;   ^  oori- 
venif»nt  elanticitv  of  t  ii'->  c^itioal  netiiofl.)      Drowa  attempts 
to  explain  Paul's  Christianity  thiif'-Paul  h-^d  h^nrd  of  a 
J''^'7ish  ;'.'^ct  (lod.  In  Tars  is.  ••  :r  ■■^.'y  >r  t»-/p.^>'  t 'i -n 

Judained  and  spirit  laliz'  d  /idon  r   o  il^  .     i.-'f^  ri  opposed  it 
bnt  ai'ldenly  received  enlifbt  n^ent.     ^fbe  dyinf;  Adon^js  b€- 
ca  I'--  t.'  '  polf -aaorificinf  ^rod,  aur^'-^n^'i^'^lnr  hif?  llf''  for 
the    '^rld.      Ihia  is  to^  hi^rhly  fancif  il  and  has  to  i  many 
anis.slona  to  bear  ^uch  wei^Tht. 

'^0  f '^e  1  tb.at  in  v  ^e "  of  f^-.r-  nho'-e  t-'^'^-t. l^ion"  aan 
dra"  this    .  ipor-tant  ooncl  -.aion.    "■i-iiou^'^h  the  teati-tiotiA/  Is 
restricted  it   is  very  clea>^-Pa'il  is  &  (ronuine  perPon'^>lity, 
and  ■       hi'Ht  ">r city  oi'  Jea       1n  a  nT»<^reaai  sit p  t,'-^  ^■■\^  <^ 
GiiriGtian  iife  and  ^f->rk#       ^aiile  tiie  apo^tlc^  fre.piy  inter- 
pret:^'^,    ni  at  ti  ies  no  ioobt  greatly  idealized  the  per-son 
of  J'"  J"  ^3  f  th'^"!''     r^'^fTf'i^  Tfas       t  "    e    /ii/  n  t^  (^(^-i-"-  t,v     v''^'"ill*',v  of 
JfiG  is  "Tild  not  n  v  '  been  i-'-  fatal  sh  lok  to  •■■'.nl'F  ent  ire 
Interpretive  e oheme , 

1.  case-op. cit .p. 73. 

2.  Dre'vs  op.  clt  .-p .  187-19<) . 

3.  Case  op.cit .-p.200. 
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C.  ahe  evidence  for  Jesus  In  the  bynoptic  (Jos pels. 

1.  Radicals  contend  that,  the  goepe  Is  ere  worthless. 

we  turn  now  to  the  Canonical  gospels  which  are  consid- 
ered by  many  authorities  the  primary  aouces  In  gllS^lng  us 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  Uiough  there 
are  so'ne  who  feel  that  they  are  too  pre.^udioed  to  be  as 
worthwhile  as  the  extra-canonical  evidence.  In  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  John  presents  a  different  problen  than 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  we  will  focus  onr  attention  for  the 
present  on  these  three  which  are  )isnally  called  the  bynoptlo 
Gospels . 

To  be  sure,  a  school  of  radicals,  of  which  Bruno  Bauer 
Is  a  typical  representative,  »fould  set  aside  all  these 
gOBpelB  as  being  worthless  and  entirely  unhlstorlcal.  Bauer 
rejected  Mark  saying  that  It  could  be  explained  on  purely 
literary  grounds,  and  of  course,  accepting  the  proposition 
that  Watthew  and  Luke  were  expansions  of  Mark,  It  followed 
that  they  too  must  be  rejected.  F>o  for  Bauer  and  his  follow- 
ers, these  canonical  gospels,  Instead  of  proving  Jesus* 

1. 

hifltorlolty,  rather  deny  his  existence. 

2.  Examination  of  evidence  for  genuineness  of  gospels. 
What  answer  can  be  given  to  these  radicals?  Have  we 
proof  to  offer  that  Is  strong  enoufih  to  nake  reasonable  a 
belief  In  the  authenticity  of  the  gospels  themselves? 

1.  bchweltzer-The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  p. 137-160. 
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a.  Internal  Proof. 

First   let  us  t\irn  to  the  gospels  thernselves.  Here  we 
do  not  find  a  grett  deal.  Not  one  of  them,  far  Instance, 
mentions  an    aijthor  as  Peter  Is  "lentloned  in  the  false  gospel 
of  Peter.  Apart  from  the  tradition  *fr.tch  grew  up  -  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  anybody  that  Matthew  the  publican 
had  written  our  gospel  of  Matthew,  or  the  goBpel  of  Mark 
had  been  written  by  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
their  mission. 

We  are  glad  that  Luke,  foftiowlng  the  Greeks,  has 

given  us  his  aim  and  plan,  but  even  here  we  are  not  told 

the  name  or  origin  of  the  writer  himself.  He  says; 

Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  In  hand  to  dra^  up  a 
narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have  been 
fulfilled  among  us,  evan  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
us,  who  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,  it  seemed  good  to  ~ie  also, 
having  traced  ttie  course  of  all  things  accurately 
from  the  first,  to  write  unto  Ithee  in  order,  most 
excellent  Theophllus,  that  thou  nightest  know  the  cer- 
tainty concerning  the  ^things  wherein  tho«  wast  Inst  ruct- 
ed."^' 

From  these  four  verses  ^e  learn  that  there  wer^e  three  stages 
in  the  handing  donn  of  this  tradition;  1.  the  eyewitnesses 
who  recorded  by  word  of  mouth  what  they  had  seen  and  heard, 
2.  those  who  tried  to  preserve  what  they  heard  by  writing 
it  down,  some  more  accurately  than  others,  3.  the  a\ithor 
himself,  ''.'ho  strives  to  select  the  best  and  arrange  it  in 
order • 

1.  L\ike  1:1-4  (standard  American  Revised  version) 
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This  lack  of  definite  data  pee>iP  to  indicate  gemiine- 
noss  rather  than  othervlse,  because  in  the  case  of  peeud- 
epigFGphic  writings,  as  was  sliown  later,  the  authors  thou^^it 
to  "^In  a  hearing  by  assigning  then  to  the  apoBtlee,  Vario^js 
writerf?,fro  1  Tatian  unto  modern  tiiies,  Viave  tried  to  t«rite 
a  harrflony  of  the  gospels.  This  experience  teachee  us  it 
cannot  be  done,  not  only  because  of  conflicting  data,  and 
gaps  In  the  s  toriee,  but  also  because  of  the  disagrtrementB 
in  the  ti  le  and  place,  -^Then  and  where  events  oocurred.At  J* 
first  thought  it  v/ould  senm  that  these  contradictions  and 
omiasionf  testify  against  the  veracity  of  the  gospel  con- 
tent b;  on  more  thorough  consideration  it  appears  that  the 
authenticity  is  strengthened  by  the  vei*y  discrepancies 
which  appear.  This  makes  the  gospels  true  to  life,  true 
to  the  nature  of  the  reports  of  the  eyewitnesses  for  an 
enent.  No  t^o  people  see  or  report  any  experience  the  same. 
If  they  did,  we  would  suspicion  that  they  were  writing 
according  to  pre-arranged  agreement  and  not  of  things  they 
had  witnessed.  Tl:\erefore  these  disagreen&nts  in  dates, 
places,  and  details  of  story  testify  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  gospels  rather  than  against  then. 

Iffhen  it  comes  to  Uie  internal  evidence  of  the  gospels 
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representatives  of  the  radlml  movement,  who  commonly  Ignore 
the  external  teetlmony  to  be  considered  below,  lay  great 
stress  on  the  many  passages  to  which  they  seem  to  find  par- 
allels in  the  heathen  literature  of  the  day.  But  according 
to  Case,  "No  ammint  of  parallelism  disposes  of  the  gen- 

uineness of  these  writings  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  thet 
the  personal  note,  containfid  in  them  is  not  genuine,  and  that 
the  idea  of  newness  is  itself  fictitious**  and  then  he  con- 
cludes "In  general  this  radical  rejection  of  tkie  flew  Test- 
ament evidence  seems  to  rest  on  unreliable  grounds,  and  is 

not  sufficiently  thoroughgoing  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 
1. 

problem. 

No  matter  what  the  ffeults  of  the  gospels  are,  and 

we  admit  that  there  are  traces  occasionally  of  a  Jesus 

that  might  have  been  dra^n  from  folklore,  nevertheless, 

these  accounts  present  on  the  whole  a  Jesvis  who  is  "true 

2. 

to  life"  even  though  he  "tower  to  heaven".      Nowhere  in 
all  literature  do  we  find  the  creation  of  a  character  who 
even  approaches  Jesus. 

b.  External  Proof. 
Several  writers  of  the  second  century  whose  relia- 
blllty  is  not  sucoessfully  questioned  bear  testimony  to 

1.  Case-Historicity  of  Jesus-  p. 68. 

2.  Rlttelmeyer-Behold  the  men-p.l35. 
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the  exitence  of  the  gospels  and  the  high  place  they  held» 

Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  In  a  book  written  about  185  A.D, 

is  the  first  to  expoimd  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the 

fourfold  gospel.  Althoii^  his  reasons  are  fanciful,  it  rhowe 

that  the  four  canonical  goD  pels  had  a  position  entirely  by 

1. 

themselves  in  his  estimation. 

About  the  year  150,  Jtistyn  Martyr  speaks  of  "memoirs  - 
so  he  translates  the  word  'gospel*  for  readers  who  were  not 
Christians  -  composed  by  the  apostles  of  »Tesus  and  their 
companions 

Tatian,  a  pupil  of  Justyn,  thought  the  four  gospels 

inconvenient  and  incorporated  then  into  his  Diatessaron 
3. 

about  170  A.D. 

In  the  Murat or ian  Canon,  the  four  gospels  were  ev- 
idently enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  of  New 

4. 

Testament  books. 

5. 

Streeter  in  "The  Pour  Gospels"  gives  us  foiJir  pieces 
of  evidence  which  seem  to  have  direct  bearing  on  the  origin 
and  dates  of  the  gospels. 

1.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Ant  loch,  on  his  way  to  martyr- 
dom at  Rome  (c.  115  A.D.)  wrote  seven  letters.  In  them  are  to 
be  found  a  dozen  or  more  reminders  of  material  found  in  the 


1.  Hastings-Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  aoEpels-p.l22. 

2.  wernle -Sources  for  the  life  of  JesuB-p.l2. 

3.  Hastings-op.cit .  p.l22. 

4.  Caee-op.cit/  pp.  205-206. 
5*  btreeter-  pp. 7-17. 
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bynoptics.  txortie  wust  be  from  Matthew,  therefore  it  m^ist 
have  been  a  standard  work  before  115  A.D. 

2«  Maroion  put  In  hln  Canon  onr  third  gospel,  thus 
by  140,  Luke  must  have  been  a  oh\iroh  classic  of  standing. 

3.  Euseblus,  Father  of  Church  History^  (c.325)  had 

a  fortunate  habit  of  quoting  from  authorities  verbatim; 

his  accuracy  has  been  checked  by  those  which  survive,  there  - 

fore  justifying  us  in  believing  he  can  be  trusted  in  regard 

to  those  which  do  not.    He  quotes  from  Papias,  bishop  of 

Hleropolis,  from  his  Exposition  of  Oracles  of  the  Lord. 

"And  tiie  l.lders  said  this    also  -  Mark  having 
becorsie  the  interpreter  of  Peter  wrote  down  accur- 
ately everything  th^t  he  reineTibei'ed,  -rithout  how- 
ever recording  in  order  what  was  said  or  done  by 
^rist.  For  neither  clid  he  hoar  the  Lord,  nor  did 
he  follow  Him,  but  afterwards  as  I  said,  (attended) 
Peter  who  adapted  his  instructions  to  the  need 
(of  his  hearers)  b\it  had  no  deai^m  of  giving  a 
connected  account  of  tlio  Lord's  oraolos,  r»o  then 
Mark  made  no  mistake  while  he  thus  wrote  dew  n 
Bomo  things  aa  ho  re  aemtierod  them,  for  he  riade 
it  his  one  care  not  to  omit  anything  that  he 
heard  or  to  set  dTuwn  any  false  stater.ient  therein.** 

lYe  also  have  an  interesting  statevient  fro  i  t>ie  pre- 
face of  Papiae'  work: "And  again  on  any  occasion  when 
a  person  cane  in  my  ''^ay  .ho  had  l^een  a  follo'^er 
of  the  Elders,  T  would  enquire  about  the  discourses 
of  the  Klders,  ^hat  was  said  by  Andrew,  or  by 
Peter  or  by  Philip,  or  by  Thomas  or  James,  or 
by  John  or  :7atthew  or  any  o^her  of  tho  Lord's 
disciples  a-irl  what  Aristion  and  the  Klder  John, 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord  sry." 


4*  EueebiuB  adds  a  remark  about  Matthew  -  "f>o  then 
ITatthew  composed  the  oracles   tf°{  ;\oy^-^)        "tl^^  Hebrew 
language  and  each  interpreted  then  as  he  oonld." 

Prom  these  considerations  we  are  warranted  In  draw- 
ing  three  conclusions;  1.  the  gospels  wer'e  in  existence 
before  the  second  century,  2.  they  had  been  canonized, 
3.  thoy  had  been  given  first  place  in  the  New  Testament 
collection. 

3.  Hie  historical  connection  in  which  the 
gOEpeil  naterials  took  shape. 

a#  llie  Svynoptic  Problem. 
The  first  three  gospela ,  beoaube  they  are  all  con* 
Etructed  on  a  common  plan,  and  from  first  to  last  amid 
minor  differences  present  the  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus 
fron  the  same  point  of  view  are  called  the  Synoptic 
Gospe Is . 

After  reading  the  gospels  ne  see  because  of  the 
many  likenesjies  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  the  many  discrep- 
ancies on  the  other,  that  t}ie  fc>ynoptic  Problem  must  deal 
with  the  questions:  when  were  they  written?  which  was 
written  first?  Did  any  one  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
others?  what  language   vere  they  written  in?  what  sources 
did  they  use? 
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A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  on  tViie  question 

There  are  many  books  v/hloh  go  into  the  natter  in  detail,  hut 

in  o\ir  paper  ne  feol  that  a  Burnary  of  their  resnlte  is  all 

1. 

that  is  necessary. 

1.  Tiie  two-source  theory  is  aL'-.ioPt  universally  accepted 

2.  ^uoh  evidence  of  dependence  between  them  that  the 
preBurnption  1e  alnoet  unavoidable  that  one, Mark,  served  as 
a  source  for  the  other  two. 

3.  All  material  may  be  grouped  Into  t'^o  classifica- 
tions, nftrrativee  and  sayings. 

4.  T>ie  norration  of  I'atthew  and  .Luke  •.t"''"  so  closely 
allied  to  l^ark  that  inference  is  alnost  self-evident  that 
they  must  have  used  as  a  source  a  go^^^el  ro  slnllar  to 

I.! ark  that  it  could  reasonably  havp  been  our  Mark. 

5.  Hence  Hark  is  best  adapted  to  be  used  as  a  source 
for  the  other  trro  -  is  presumably  the  flrat  or  narrative 
source  used  by  l!atthew  and  Luke. 

6.  *%e  sayings  or  discourse  r^iaterial,  forming  a 
large  common  portion  of  Matthevf  and  Luke,  suggest  the 
sedond  so\irce  is  a  document  riade  up  nainly  of  sayings 
of  Jesus  and  refen^ed  to  by  soViolare  as  Q  (from  the 
German  word,  quelle,  meaning  f^oxroe),  Ttxis  second  source 
given  us  the  well-known  two-document  tlieory. 

1.  This  Bumnary  is  taVren  from  Class  Notes  -  Synoptic  Oospele 
under  Prof.  Lowstuter  in  1927. 
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In  addition  to  these  tv;o  grpat  sources.  It  wo\ild 
8ef=»rn  probable  that  Matthew  and  Lvike  had  reoonrse  to  others 
from  which  they  p^ot  material  ccm^.on  to  each.  Harnack 
made  a  mistake  by  not  allowing  for  other  special  sources 
in  addition  to  the  two  main  ones. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  and  intent  to  dogmatize , and 
presume  that  all  difficulties  are  settled  by  this  theory, 
or  to  infer  that  no  questions  are  left  unsettled,  or  to 
assure  that  all  Bndh.  questions  ever  can  or  will  be  settled. 
Our  design  is  just  to  give  a  resurne  of  scholars  in  this 
field  and  to  find  a  working  hypothesis.  This  theory 
appeals  to  us  as  being  the  most  reasonable  yet  off erred, 
as  the  one  which  removes  rnost  diff icnltles ,  answers  most 
problems,  leaves  the  smallest  ntimber  of  questions  unan- 
swered. 

So  though  no  one  our  gospels  Ir  the  Imriediate  pro- 
duct of  an  apostle,  or  other  eyewitness,  they  are  however 
based  upon  apostolic  tradition,  and  at  least  the  gospel 
of  Mark  which  we  have  said  is  the  oldest  was  written 
down  while  yet  tliere  were  sone  living  who  had  6«en  and 
heard  the  historical  Jesus. 
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b.  Approxlinate  dates  of  the  gospels. 

Among  the  more  conspicuous  indications  of  Mark's  date 

are  references  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 

the  destruction  of  the  tcriple  in  the  year  70  A.D.  The 

Jewish  revolution,  though  a  thing  of  the  past,  '^'as  not  very 

far  away,  so  the  authorities  for  the  most  part  set  the  date 

of  ITark  soon  after  70  A.D.,  although  there  are  sonie  who 

place  it  as  early  as  45  A.D.,  and  others  who  make  it  as 

1. 

late  eis  130  A,D.      In  Mark  13:30,  Jesus  is  supposed  to 

have  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  in  his  own  generation. 

This  would  hardly  have  been  invented  after  everybody  of 

Jeaos*  generation  had  passed  away,  when  history  itself  had 

proved  it  false.  So  it  presupposed  a  close  chronological 

connection  between  Jesus  and  the  writers  of  the  tradition* 

blnce  tiatthew  ueed  Mark  in  substantially  its  present 

form  it  must  have  been  later  than  70  A.D.  Ignatius  kn»w 

of  it  so  we  can  place  it  between  70  and  110  A.D.  Here  again 

our  historical  critics  disagree.  Sorie  place  it  between  40 

and  50  A.D.  -  others  as  late  as  140  A.D.  Peake  says  , 

"nothing  forbids  tlie  view  that  thfe    gospel  'nay  have  been 

^  • 

written  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century.      We  feel 
that  this  is  the  most  reasonable  time  to  place  it. 

1.  Woffatt-op.cit.  pp.  21i2-213. 

2.  Peake-A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Teatarient  p.  123. 


c 
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It  IB  thought  that  Luke  used  Mark,  but  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  our  Matthew,  If  that  Is  the  case,  the  date  of  the 
gospel  must  lie  near  the  date  of  Matthew,  Von  Boden  favors 
this  conclusion  -  "The  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  gospel 

of  St.  Luke  shown  in  St,  Matthew  favours  the  assximption  that 

1, 

the  two  gospels  were  fairly  contemporary  in  origin." 

c,  Setting* 

Wark,  who  is  thouglt  to  be  a  Palestinian  Jew,  neverthe- 
less has  written  his  gospel  for  the  gehtiles,  perhaps  for  the 
Rdmans.  Tradition  contends  it  was  written  in  Rome,  thou^i 

ev^n  tradition  Itself  is  not  certain  that  in  its  original 

2. 

fcrm  it  was  written  there,      Mark  presents  Jesus  as  a  Doer 
ofl  deeds,  one  who  rises  triumphant  ov^r  his  enemies, 

Matthew,  also  a  Palestinian  Jew,  writes  for  Jewish 
readers.  His  purpose  is  to  give  a  historical  and  biograph- 
ical background,  to  prove  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah,  This 
was  probably  not  written  as  a  piece  of  literature,  but  to 
answer  the  demand  for  something  about  Jesus  for  the  Jew, 

V/e  have  already  stated  the  piirpose  of  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician.  He  writes  for  gentile  readers,  attempt- 
ing to  show  Jesus  as  a  friend  of  p\ibllcans,  sinners  and  a 
great  humanitarian, 

1,  von  Soden-History  of  Early  Christian  Literature  p,200, 

2,  Class  Notes. 
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So  we  find  that  the  heart  of  the  Synoptic  Gospel 
tradition  took  shape  among  Jesus'  own  country  men,  at 
a  time  when  the  new  religious  raovement  was  being  spon- 
sored by  leaders  who  claimed  to  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Jesus. 

4«  The  testimony  concerning  Jesus, 

a.  Representation  of  Jesus  realistic. 
Ihough  the  synoptics  be  admitted  genuine,  what  can 
he  said  of  their  claim  to  know  a  Jesus  who  lived  histor- 
ically? Certainly  these  documents  contain  historical 
details  about  a  person  who  lived  in  this  world,  and  left 
traces  of  himself;  the  originality  and  ring  of  genuineness 
in  his  sayings  show  this.  Ritteljneyer  feels  this  and  remarks, 

"the  record  persuades  us  that  we  are  confronted  in  it 

1. 

by  an  impoelnft  human  being  fully  alive."      The  earliest 
fradition  gives  us  a  more  realistic  picture.  The  later 
tradition, taking  shape  when  the  risen  Christ  is  being 
exalted,  and  when  people  were  trying  to  make  the  earthly 
Jesus  more  consistent  in  their  minds  with  such  a  divine 
personality,  is  not  so  realistic. 

Then  too,  according  to  Mark,  Jesus  was  not  under- 
stood by  his  contemporaries,  by  his  family  nor  by  the 


1.  Optoit,  pp.l3rs-134. 
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1. 

Twelve.      Later  writers  and  Interpreters  thougjit  he  should 

have  made  a  greater  Impression,  and  so  explained  that  it 

was  beca\ise  of  the  blindness  of  his  followers  that  they 

failed  to  see  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  his  personal- 
2. 

Ity.      If  Jesus  had  been  a  mere  figment  of  someone's  Imag- 
ination a  situation  would  not  have  been  created  that  had  to 
be  so  oarefully  explained.  Instead  we  would  have  had  an 
idealized  Jesus  who  constantly  performed  miracles ,  manifest- 
ed no  weaknesses  and  was  perfedt  In  all  ways  from  the  very 
beginning.  (Tlover  says: 

"The  central  figure  of  the  gospels  must  Impress 
every  attentive  reader  as  at  least  a  man  of  marked 
personality....  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  th'~  oosslbll- 
Ity  of  hlB  being  a  mere  literary  creation  even  If 
we  should  conceive  a  joint  literary  creation  by 
several  authors  writing  independent  works.  Indeed 
when  we  reflect  on  the  character  of  the  gospels, 
their  origin  and  composition,  and  then  consider  the 
sharp,  strong  outlines  of  the  personality  depicted, 
we  shall  be  apt  to  feel  his  claim  to  historicity  to 
be  stronger  than  we  supposed.**  ^* 

As  the  years  passed,  his  worshipers  found  themselves 
more  than  once  embarassed  by  the  records,  which  had  state- 
ments that  did  not  seem  to  be  creditable  to  the  exalted 
Cairlst,  whom  they  were  preaching.  The  incident  that  gave 
the  Interpreters  the  most  trouble  was  his  baptism  by 
John  the  Baptist.  Mark,  Matthew  and  John  each  try  to 


1.  Mark  8:17,21.  Mark  3:21. 

2.  Case-op. clt.  p. 226. 

3.  Op. clt.  pp.  16-17. 
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explain  It  so  as  to  give  Jesus  the  supremacy,  but  the  acknowl- 
edgement of  these  and  similar  difficulties  show  that  they 
were  dealing  'vith  a  T»eal  person,  the  facts  of  '^ose  life  did 
not  always  harmonize  '^Ith  the  Interests  of  primitive 
Chris t41ogy* 

b.  Jesus  historicity  was  never  doubted  by  early  critics. 
As  we  have  seen  above,  the  early  writers  of  the  tra- 
dition brought  Jesus  upon  the  scene  at  a  tirrve  when  those  who 
would  have  been  his  contemporaries  were  still  living.  It 
was  also  produced  In  the  land  where  he  was  supposed  to  have 
lived  and  wrought  his  wonderful  works.  How  utterly  absurd 
this  "jould  have  been  if  his  ofaaracter  had  merely  been  in- 
vented! Yet  we  have  no  record  that  hie  historicity  was  ever 
doubted  in  the  first  oent\irles.  The  earliest  arguments  and 
theological  battles  ■"rhich  "rere  waged  we^'e  over  Jesus*  res- 
urrection, messiahship,  virgin  bitth  and  miracles,  but  >ils 
actual  existence  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

c«  Pxirther  evidence  is  revealed  in  the  character  of 
his  teaching. 

Although  we  have  no  evidence  that  Jesus  wrote  anything 
and  it  is  qtite  certain  his  disciples  did  not  take  notes 
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on  the  thinrn  Joans  Bald,  nevertheless,  It  Is  probable 
that  the  sayings  of  Jesus  %¥hl  ch  ie.  have  are  quite  accurate; 
at  least  they  are  more  so  thati  would  be  expected  If  wo 
moderns,  who  are  used  to  depending  on  wrltinf?:,  should  try 
to  do  the  same  thing.  The  oriental  mind  was  especially 
trained  to  memorize,  and  accurately  reproduce  the  words 
of  the  religious  teacher.  It  la  thus  that  the  r^ords  of 
the  Jewish  rabbis  were  handed  do'^n.  In  addition,  Jesus 
was  a  master  of  expression,  and  his  striking  words  were 
more  easily  remembered  than  the  words  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tionalists, "Moreover,  the  unconscious  reachin^^  after  the 
effective,  which  Inevitably  Influences  a  twice-told  tale, 
has  less  scope  where  what  is  repeated  Is  already  expressed 
in  an  arresting  way," 

In  this  connection  if  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  disciples  to  remember  Jesus  words  it  may 
be  interesting  and  helpful  to  recall  Mr.  Bruce  01a8ler*B 
experience  when  writing  his  Memoir  of  William  Morris  as 
much  as  twenty-^flve  years  after  his  death. 

"I  have  found  that  my  memory  Is  on  many  occasions 
subleot  to  what  seeMS  to  be  a  sort  of  •illumination* 
or  'inspiration'.  Thus  vhen  I  have  fixed  ny  nlnd  on 
one,  say  of  the  incidents  recalled  in  these  chapters 
the  scene  has  begun  to  unfold  itself,  perhaps  slowly 
at  first,  but  afterwards  rapidly  and  cleaT-ly,  >iedl- 

l.Streeter-The  Tlistorlc  C/>irist  -  Pron  Foundations  p,84. 
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tatlng  upon  It  for  a  tirne  T  have  lifted        pen  and 
begun  to  ?rrlte.  Then  to  my  a\irprise  the  conversa- 
tions, long  burled  or  hidden  somewhere  in  my  mem- 
ory, have  come  back  to  )ne  Ronetimee  '^rith  the  great- 
est fulness,  word  for  word,  as  we  say.  Nay,  jiot 
only  the  words,  but  the  tones,  the  pauses  and  the 
gestures  of  the  speaker."  * 

Surely  the  sayings  of  Jesus  were  written  down  by  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  early  documents,  before  twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus.  Thus  Mr.  aiasler*s  exi^jerieno© 
helps  us  to  imagine  the  process  by  whloh  Jesus*  words 
were  preserved.  Nevertheless  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  this  element  of  historical  uncertainty  kf^eps  us  from 
making  them  legal  enactments  and  foonces  ua  to  ask  "What  is 
the  spirit?" rather  than"what  is  the  letter?" 


d.  Existence  of  group  of  believers  is  n  strong  argument. 

The  existence  of  the  Clriristlen  church,  and  the  gro\ip 

of  early  believers  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  Jesus' 

historicity.  We  must  account  for  the  Apostolic  church  in 

some  way,  for  it  is  the  great  witness  to  its  Pound c»r,  and 

no  life  of  Cairist  which  fails  to  account  for  Ghristlanity 

can  be  adequate.      It  has  been  said  that  a  group  of  people 

would  not  worship  one  whom  th'^y  had  known  in  his  human 

limitations,  but  as  Case  soys,  this  faith  needed  an  earthly 

3. 

Jesua  as  well  as  a  heavenly  Christ.      They  must  have  had 


1.  Gore- Jesus  of  Nazareth-p.207# 

2.  Headlam-op.cit .  p.3. 

3.  Case-op. oit.  p. 234. 
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a  high  eatimate  of  Jesus  while  on  eart,h  to  £5o  readily 
believe  and  have  faith  in  the  resurrected  Chrlft. 

5.  Conolusion-An  historical  Jesus  is  necessary  to  thp 
new  religion. 

'i'he  historical  Jesus  is  necessary  to  the  new  religion, 
^ristianity.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  zeal 
and  ardor  of  the  disciples,  i.he  rapid  spread  of  the  believers 
and  the  continuance  of  en  institution  through  the  centuries, 
which  has  moulded  and  doTninated  the  rnind  of  7nankind» 

'^he  fact, that  the  gospels  furnished  the  incentive 
power  and  authority  for  the  first  believers , gives  us 
strong  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  their  genuineness. 
By  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  chief  churches 
must  have  had  accesa  to  all  four  gospels  and  already  regard- 
ed them  RB  authoritative.  Stanton  strikea  the  keynote  in 
this  respect  when  he  says,  "The  gospels  could  hardly  have 
made  their  way  at  the  early  time  at  which  they  m\iBt  have 

begun  to  do  so,  if  they  had  not  come  with  good  credentials. 

1. 

There  were  the  means  still  of  testing  their  olalmB." 

1.  btanton-The  Oospels  as  Bistorical  Docuinents-  Parti  p.275. 
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D*  The  Gospel  of  John. 

1.  Fiistorical  character  too  much  a  matter 
of  debate. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  considerably  later 

than  the  first  three,  Tt  is  an  entirely  different  type 

of  document.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  author  did 

not  intend  it  to  be  a  biography  or  a  historical  document  in 

the  Rame  sense  as  the  others.  Harnack  says,  "The  Gospel  of 

1. 

John  can  in  no  wise  be  considered  a  historical  source"  , 

and  (fi^ernle  says,  "As  an  historical  source,  John  must  make 

room  for  the  Bynoptios.  Jesus  was  such  as  the  Synoptics 

2. 

depict  him,  not  such  aa  he  is  displayed  in  J^ohn,"  and 

Klausner  would  call  it  a  roligio-philosophical  book  rather 

o  • 

than  a  religio-historical  one.    Its  object  is  to  interpret 

the  highly  exalted  Jesus,  consequently  It  paseos  over  details 

in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  as  wftuld  appea-r  too  human, 

"The  interpretation  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  made  in 

this  gospel  is  a  revelation  of  the  experience  that  men  were 

having, as  they  sought, like  Paul,  for  direct  spiritual 

4, 

acquaintance  vrith  Jesus  glorified  in  the  heavens." 

5. 

The  writer  of  the  gospel  of  John  sets  out  to  interpret 


1«  Nuelsen-Hecent  Phases  of  German  Theology  p. 59, 

2,  nernle-op,  cit.  p.46. 

3,  Klausner-op.oit .  p. 125, 

4,  Bosworth-Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  p. 22, 

5,  Tiiere  is  so  much  controversy  about  the  author  that  we  feel 

it  not  wise  to  go  into  the  matter  seeing  it  '"'ill  not  further  our 
thesis  to  any  degree,  Renan,  thougji  he  is  not  considered  author- 
itative from  th^  standpoint  of  scholarship,  nevertheless  voices 
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the  universe  and  sees  In  the  historical  Jeaxm ,  a  bridge  where- 
by we  may  oross  to  the  Eternal;  he  is  the  way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Light.  If  he  tells  a  story,  it  is  not  because  It 
happened,  rather  because  he  sees  in  it  something  which  be- 
longs to  the  Eternal,  For  Instance,  In  Mark,  the  feeding  of 

the  multitude  is  a  striking  story;  John  sees  in  it  the  etcr- 

1. 

nal  principle  -  Christ  as  the  Bread  of  Life.  Again,  take  the 

raising  of  Lazarus;  for  John  it  is  an  illustration  of  the 

application  of  the  principle  -  " I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
2. 

the  Life." 

Likewise,  we  find  it  hard  to  separate  the  words  of 
John  from  the  words  of  Jesus;  John  no  doubt  regarded  him- 
self a  prophet,  as  a  result,  when  putting  down  the  words 
of  Jesus,  if  substitutions  camo  to  hin,  he  felt  they  cam© 
from  a  risen  and  glorified  divine  Jes\jB ,  and  should  be 
put  down  to  help  interpret  the  earlier  sa^fings.  Headlam 
feels  that  the  teaching  represents  a  developnent  and  has 
been  translated  into  the  language  and  forms  of  thought  of 
a  later  time;  that  it  is  influenced  b7r  the  theological 

ideas  and  expressions  which  grew  up  in  the  apostolic 
3. 

ch^iroh. 


the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  reputable  scholars  when  he 
Bummarizep  the  controverj;  ial  aspect  of  it  thus:  "This  question 
of  authorship  stands  alone  in  literary  history.  I  know  of  no 
question  of  criticism  in  "/hich  contrary  appearannes  are  so  evenly 
balanced,  and  the    lind  is  held  more  completely  in  suspense." 
(Kenan  -  Life  of  Jesus  pp.  474-475. 

1.  John  6:1-40 

2.  John  11:1-44 

3.  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  p.  41. 
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2.  It  adds  nothing  of  vital  Ir.portance  to  our 
subject. 

We  are  Interested  thouf^  in  dis covering  the  histor- 
ical Jesus,  wherefore,  while  we  believe  that  there  are 
certain  elements  in  the  gospel  of  John  which  are  histor- 
ical, it  adds  nothing  of  vital  Importance  to  the  Jesus  of 
history,  as  given  us  In  the  Synoptics.  After  a  complete  and 
careful  study  of  the  value  of  the  Fourth  aospel,  Renan  has 
concluded  "If  his  material  information  is  riore  exact  than 
that  of  the  Synoptins,  Ms  historic  colouring  is  much  lesn 
so,  -  BO  that  in  order  to  seize  the  genemi  physiognomy 
of  Jesus,  the  Jiiynoptlc  g  of  pels,  despite  their  omls  si  one 

1, 

and  their  errors,  are  still  the  most  trustworthy  guides." 
The  gospel  of  John  is  not  a  history  nor  a  biography,  but 
a  book  of  devotion  to  be  read  like  Tliomas  A*  Kempls  book, 
"Imitation  of  Christ." 


1.  Renan  -  op.cit.pi474 
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Portraits  of  Jesne • 
A.  what  kind  of  a  character  have  v/e? 

Suppose  v;e  accet>t  the  fact  of  Jeeue '  historioity 
the  question  still  remains,  "irhat  kind  of  a  character  is 
he?**  To  try  to  picture  what  he  vras  actually  like  is  a  rather 
difficult  task  calling  for  both  critical  insight  and  con- 
structive imagination.  This  is  tr^i©  for  two  reasons;  the 
scantiness  of  the  material  fron  which  we  have  to  draw,  and 
secondly,  the  conflicting  Impress ions  which  one  receives 
fron  the  mater'ials  themselves, 

One  writer,  as  an  Introduction  to  hie  brief  sketch 

of  the  life  of  Jesus  says,  "T3ie  firmness,  clearness,  and 

even  fulness  with;  which  the  figure  of  Jesus  is  delineated 

In  the  sources,  and  the  variety  of  activities  through  w)^lch 

it  is  dramatized,  do  nbt  insure  that  the  data  given  should 

suffice  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  properly  so-called  'life 
1. 

of  Jesus',    fie  wonder  how  he  can  say  "even  fulness  vrith 
which  the  figure  of  Jesns  is  delineated",  for  the  fccts 
are  that  we  have  a  rather  extended  account  of  his  birth, 
then  he  all  but  disappears  until  he  is  twelve  years  of  age. 
Again  there  is  a  silence  until  he  Is  about  thirty  years 
old  after  which  appears  a  rather  brief  disconnected,  and 
fragmentary  account  of  his  liniatry. 


1.  warfie Id-Article  on  Jesus  Glirist-Schnf f  Herzog  Ency.  p. 157. 


Added  to  this  Is  the  faot  that  in  the  dociiments 
themselves  we  have  no  consistent  portrait  of  Jesus.  Cer- 
tainly the  figure  that  inoves  throii^jili  the  bynoptic  (?oBj:)6l8 
is  not  the  SAToe  in  all  respe  ots  as  that  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  the  forraer  is  a  raore  human  portrait,  the  latter  l8 
exalted.  Again,  if  you  cor.ipare  v/hat  is  said  about  Jesus  by 
the  evan^relifltB  even  in  the  J^ynoptics  thenselvos  with  that 
which  Jesus  Raid  concerning  himself,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  in  a  difference.  Most  of  the  emphases  upon  the 
supernatural  element  in  the  character  of  ffesue  is  to  be 
fomd  in  what  the  evangelists  say  conclerning  him.  For 
instance,  no  i^cord  is  given  that  Jesus  olalried  a  super- 
natural birth  or  pre-existence ,  but  the  evangelists  claim 
this  for  him. 

One  can  go  exron  further  than  this.  If  you  contrast 
what -T  as  the  attitude  of  Jesus'  followers  regarding  him 
during  their  fellowship  with  hi i  in  life,  with  their  own 
attitude  later,  there  is  a  differejioe.  Even  Jesus'  closest 
disciples  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  uniqueness  of  his 
character  v/hile  ihey  lived  ■  ith  him.  They  accepted  his 
Ci»os8  as  their  defect;  Peter  who  lies  and  curses  to  escape 
from  owning  allegiance  to  a  human  Jesus  suffers  in  order 
to  preach  a  resurrected  ,  divine  Christ.    Ttie  apostles 
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in  the  book  of  Acts  certainly  are  different  men  than  the 
same  apostles  previously  when  following  the  teacher  from 
Nazareth.  It  beooTies  apparant  then,  that  even  in  the  gos- 
pel aonroes  themselves  there  is  given  nore  than  onr  por- 
traiture of  Jesus;  here  no  doubt  is  to  be  fonnrl  the  secrst 
of  all  the  controvei'ies  that  have  raged  around  his  person 
since  his  death. 

Looking  at  the  problem  of  -/fhat  kind  of  jjf  Jesus  re 
have,  frorn  the  viewpoint  of  present  day  thinking  it  would 
appear  that  vte  liave  not  one  but  several  pictures.  Tlriough 
there  i..ay  be  many  deviations  from,  and  coribinatlons  of  these 
portraits,  in  the    min,  thirUcing  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  broad 
outlines,  perhaps  we  could  F-ay  tliere  are  tliree .  These  are  : 
the  traditional  Jesus,  the  Jesus  of  the  radical  critic,  and 
the  Jesue  of  the  libdral  theologian*  Let  us  briefly  exanine 
these  three, 

B*  Specific  Pictures, 

1.  The  traditional  Jesus. 
First,  we  will  consider  the  Jesus  of  tradition.  The 
key  'vord  here  is  Divinity. ^le  chief  emphasis  lies  on  the 
thought  of  Christ's  divinity,  which  is  stressed  usually 
evan  to  the  point  ihere  his  human  career  and  human  char- 
acter are  almost  completely  lost. 
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One  of  the  earliest  tendencies  in  Christian  history 

iB  that  ofl  Docetisra,  whioh  Dr-  Edmund  boper  desoribes  as 

the  "theory  that  Jesus  Qririst  was  not  a  real  .aan  at  all, 

1. 

but  only  B'   ried  to  be  a  man".      If  he  aoted  end  talked  like 
a  man,  it  ^as  only  because  he  was  acting  a  part.  '%is  ten- 
dency never  act\ially  dominated  Christ iariity  to  the  point 
where  the  human  side  of  Jesus  Tfas  lost,  but  its  infliience 
is  still  felt. 

hs  the  key  rjord  in  the  traditionalist ic  picture  of 
Jesus  is  Divinity  so  the  characteristic  expression  of  it 
is  always  found  in  miracle,  by  miracle  here,  -.".'e  mean  an  act 
or  event  which  has  no  count '-rpai't  or  no  explanation  in  human 
or  natural  experience.  To  the  traditionalist,  a  miracle  is 
a  miracle  precisely  because  its  explanation  can  be  found  only 
as  it  is  unnatuf-al  and  attributed  to  the  direct  act  of  CJod. 
Jesus  is  Divine,  this  Divinity  Iv.  attested  by  such  miracles. 

Consequently  to  the  traditionalist,  Jesus  rras  pre- 
existent.  He  was  sent  by  the  Divine  CJod  to  earth  to  assume 
human  form,  and  make  atonement  for  h\iman  evil.  He  was  the 
fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy.  He  ynis  Virgin  born,  v/as  a 
worker  of  niraclcs,  tas  all  powerful,  all  wise,  sinless.  He 
did  Qod's  will,  not  because  he  chose  to  do  it,  but  because 

!•  What  May  I  Belleve-p.lOS. 
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he  was  himself  that  Till,  He  never  grow  exoept  physically, 
he  was  perfection  fron  the  beginning.  He  died  on  the  Gross, 
rose  agfiin  on  the  third  iay  nit.h  his  physical  body  and 
finally  ascended  into  TIeavon  "'here  he  now  resides  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  Judging  the  world,  vrhich  position  he 
shall  hold     itil  li«  cones  again  to  establish  the  Mlllenlim. 
The  record  of  this  Jesus  is  to  be  found  in  the  infallible 
Scriptures  which  are  the  direct  inspiration  of  Trod. 

Such  le  the  characteristic  picture  of  the  tradition- 
alintlc  Josus.  Of  course,  foi'  one  holding  such  a  view  there 
is  no  critical  or  historical  problem.  TTo  critical  problem 
because  the  recTi^rls  are  perfect  and  conplelje,  no  historical 
problem  becauce  the  whole  tiling  is  accepterl  pTirely  on  faith. 

2.  The  Jesus  of  the  Radical  Critic. 
Tlrie  extreme  and  opposite  picture  6f  Jesus  is  painted 
by  the  pen  of  the  radical  critic.  His  chief  and  only 
instrument  for  finding  Jesur>  is  reason,  expressed  in 
scientific,  historical  cl»iticism.  This  critical  method  of 
course,  is  exercised  on  all  records  pertaining  to  the  life 
and  works  of  Jesus.  He  coness  at  his  work,  supposedly  with 
no  preconceived  notions  or  prejudices.  He  tries  to  let  the 
records  speak  for  thei.ieelves . 


r 
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Ttie  result  is  far  fron  the  Jesus  of  the  traditioaal- 
ist .  In  faot  one  would  not  reoognii^e  them  as  liaviag  t  ny 
relationship  to  each  other.  LiOLietinieG  the  radical  oritic 
ends  with  no  Jesus  at  all,  he  hae  disappeared  in  the  crit- 
ical process  as  gasoline  disappea^-s  in  taiarnirig.  In  the 
main,  thou^^h  radicals  cannot  agree,  where  there  is  a 
Jesus  left  at  all,  he  ifj  either'  a  riythical  character, 
a  psychopath,  or  a  inerely  iiuntan  character  around  "hose 
life  has  sprung  up  these  n^»irroue  legends  and  stories 
which  many  Jhristians  today  accept  as  facts, 

b.  Characteristic  Pictures. 

(1)  Ttie  Myth5.cal  Jesus, 

Although  btrausB  never  doubted  Jesus*  existence,  he 

was  really  the  one  who  started  the  line  of  thoup;ht  which 

ended  in  denying  JesT»  *  historicity.  Strauss  prepared 

the  Ttay  for  Bauer  who,  as  ve  have  said,  having  oast  aside 

the  gospels  as  evidence,  had  nothing'  left  to  show  for 

Jesus'  existence  and  so  he  concluded  Jesus  was  merely 

1. 

Christianity's  fictitious  product. 

Kalthoff ,  in  his  Das  Chris tus  Problem,  presents  the 
view  that    Christianity  did  hot  have  a  personal  founder,  but 


1.  Case-  op.cit.  p. 37. 
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1. 

was  merely  a  great  social  movement. 

Prof.  Jensen,  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  affirms 

most  positively  that  the  whole  life  of  Christ  Is  oeeentlally 

a  Jewish  ver.slon  of  the  Babylonian  Ollgamesh  Epos.  His  main 

contention  Is  stated  in  the  following  words: 

''Practically  all  of  the  gospel  narrftl-^re  Is  purely 
legendary,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  consider 
anything  that  is  told  of  Jesus  as  historicnl. . , .  The 
Jesus  legend  is  an  Israelltlsh  Gllgamesh  le^rend.... 
As  a  Ollgameah  legend,  the  Jesus  legend  Is  a  sister 
legend  to  numerous  particularly  to  most,  of  the  Old 
Testament  legends." 
In  his  concluding  chapter,  he  writes:  "Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
In  whom,  as  in  tlie  Son  of!^  Ood  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  Christianity  has  believed  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  and  who  is  regarded  even  by  the 
most  advfinced  scholarship  of  our  own    ay  as  a  good 
and  great  nan  who  lived  and  died  the  sublime  nattern 
of  the  Ideal  ethical  life  -  this  Jesus  has  never 
lived  upon  earth;  neither  has  he  died,  because  Fe 
Is  nothing  but  an  Israelltlsh  Gllgamesh."'^ • 

How  shall  we  answer  this?  we  may  use  two  methods  in 
doing  so:  one  Is  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  argument  by 
a  critical  comparison  of  the  two  stories  -  Case  employs 
^hls  method;  the  other  Is  to  reduce  the  argument  to  ab- 
surdity by  similar  wild  assertions,  wound  around  a  familiar 
and  well  known  modern  figure;  this  is  done  by  Bishop  Nuelsen 
In  his  little  book.  Recent  Phases  of  German  ''^•Vieology. 

Case  presents  a  serlp^s  of  parallels  between  the  gospel 
Incidents  and  the  (lllgamesh  story,  but  concludes  that  there  is 


1.  Thorburn-op.cit .  p. 20. 

2.  Nue  Is  en-Re  cent  Phases  of  '^rman  Theology,  p.  51. 
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no  likeness  between  the  Individuals  compared,  that  the  resen* 
blance  between  individual  events  is  insignificant,  and  that 
the  greatest  weakness  of  Jensen's  theory  lies  in  his  omission 
of  large  sections  of  both  the  gospel  story  and  the  Babylonian 
epic»  tactically  all  of  Jesus*  teaching  is  overlooked  and 
his  ca-reer  taken  as  a  whole  has  no  counterpart  in  the  epic. 
"In  no  respect,  floes  Jensen's  hypothesis  as  a  theory  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  gospels  without  reference  to  a  his- 

1. 

torical  Jesus,  seem  to  have  any  validity," 

Nuelsen  shows  how  absurd  Jensen's  conclusions  are  by 
anplying  the  same  principles  and  rnethods.  He  pictures 
Macaulay's  famous  New  Ze slander,  coming  to  America  and 
difging  in  the  ruins  covering  the  spot  where  the  Congress- 
ional Library  now  stands.  He  finds  literature  which  says 
that  at  the  beginning  of  t?he  twentieth  century  the  head  of 
the  American  nation  was  supposed  to  be  a  strong  and  influential 
man  by  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  But  this  scholar  proves 
that  Roosevelt  was  not  an  historical  person.  Pe  is  merely  the 
result  of  tendencies  and  mythological  traits  dominant  In  the 
American  nation.  For  example,  he  Is  pictured  with  a  big  stick, 
n»rely  a  trait  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
thunderbolt  of  Jupiter.  Pictures  show  him  smiling  and  showing 
his  teeth;  this  shows  a  strong  African  influence.  ^%  is  pictured 

1,  Case-op. oit.  pp#  77-85, 
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also  as  wearing  a  broad  brimmed  hat  and  large  eyegiaspes;  a 

feature  taken  fro^Ti  Norse  mythology  -  Woden  endeavoring  to 

pieroe  throiigh  the  heavy  clonds  covering  his  head.  Many 

contradictory  legends  have  been  told  abont  him.  K«  was  a 

hunter  and  a  rough  rider,  but  also  a  scholar  and  an  author. 

He  was  a  leader  in  ^far,  but  also  a  peacemaker.  Pere  we  have 

simply  the  personification  of  prominent  character  traits  of 

Americans,  who  at  various  stBges  in  their  development  loved 

to  hunt,  to  ride,  to  war,  but  reaching  a  higher  type  of 

civilization,  began  to  study,  to  write,  and  to  make  peace. 

*»e  know  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  no  myth,  but  a  living 

1. 

fact  and  a  tremendous  power  In  the  life  of  our  nation. 
Nuelsen  concludes  '*And  so  is  Jesus  Christ." 

J.M.Robertson  has  given  us  two  books,  Christianity  and 
Myllhology,  end  Pagan  Christs,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that 
the  whole  goKpel  story  Is  b\it  a  mixture  of  oagan  ann  mythical 
elements.        parallels  everything  in  the  gospels  with  pagan 
mythology;  for  example  our  Jesus, the  son  of  Wary,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Joshua,  s on  of  Vlrlam  in  the  remarkabAe  Arab 
tradition. 

An  American,  w.B. Smith,  in  his  book  Ecoe  Deus,  sketches 
not  a  human  Jestis  but  a  divine  one.  *^eRus  Bor  him  is  originally 
a  god,  or  rather  the  nam«  of  the  one  god  who  was  rever*^d  in 

1.  Nuelsen-op.clt .  pp.  53-57. 
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Similar  cults  under  other  names.  The  story  that  this  god 

Jesus  lived  In  Judea  as  man  was  hwt  the  result  of  giving  the 

1. 

subject  of  the  myth  a  human  form. 

Prof.  Drews,  sonsidered  the  most  remarkable  supportei^^ 

of  the  assertion  that  Jeaus  v/as  not  historical,  but  a  myholog- 

Ical  person,  has  given  us  the  book  Die  CJhrlBtusmythe ,  which  he 

tells  us  has  been  written  ''preeminently  in  the  intorerts  of 

religion,  from  the  conviction  that  its  f>reviouB  forms  no  longer 

suffici"  for  men  of  today,  that  i»bove  all  the  '  Jasusanism"  of 

historical  theology  is  in  its d eepest  nature  irreligious,  and 

that  this  itself  forms  the  greatest  hindrance  to  all  real  re- 

2. 

liglous  progress." 

In  a  debate  which  Prof.  Drews  held  ^«lth  Prof.  Von  Soden, 

3. 

the  former  stated  his  final  position  under  five  headings: 

1.  Before  the  tirr^F  of  t}ie  Jeav»?   of  tlie  Gospels  there 
existed  among  certain  secret  Jewish  sects  a  cnlt-god 
named  'Jesus'  probably  identical  with  an  old  Israel- 
ite sun-god  nnmed  'Joshua'. 

2.  Paul  knew  nothing  of  an  historical  Jesus. 

3.  The  gospels  do  not  contain  the  hAfttory  of  an  actual 
man  but  only  the  myth  of  the  Ood-man  Jesus,  clothed 
in  an  historical  dress. 

4.  The  Important,  and  for  f 11  religious  purposes  Blgnlf- 
icant,  matters  In  the  gospels,  i.e.  the  Baptism,  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  are  nil  borro^Ted  fi^om  the  cult-symbolism  of  the 
mythical  Jesus. 

5.  The  'historical'  Jesus  of  modern  critical  theology  has 
now  becoie  so  vague  and  doubtful  a  figure  in  both 
theology  and  history  that  he  can  no  longer  be  regard- 
ed as  the  absolutely  Indispensable  condition  of  salvation. 

1.  Loofs-what  ie  the  Truth  About  JeauB  Christ?  p. 6. 

2.  Drews -The  CliriPt  Myth.  p.  18. 

3.  ^Viorburn-op.  cit.  Appendix  p.  305. 
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But  the  ooncluslons  of  Prof.  Drews  end  others  are  by 

no  means  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  field 

of  early  religious  beliefs  and  customs.  In  the  department  of 

mythology  and  religion,  there  is  no   -reater  authority  than 

1. 

Dr.  Frazer  (So  says  Ihorburn)  •    He  says: 

"The  historical  reality  of  Christ  has  so'netinies  been 
doubted  or  denied.  It  vovild  be  just  as  reaRonaV)le  to 
question  the  historic  existence  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Gharlevnagne  on  account  of  the  legends  which  have 
gathered  around  them.  The  attenpt  to  explain  history 
without  the  influence  of  grnat    len  'my  flatter  the  vanity 
of  the  vulgar  but  it  gill  find  no  favor  vith  the  phil- 
ssophioal  historian." 

Prazer  In  his  book  1?he  Golden  Bough,  goes  into  detail 

about  the  rites  and  worship  of  Osiris,  Tam^uz,  Adonis,  and 

Attis  and  shows  how  the  Christian  cel<=bration  of  Christ 'nas, 

and  Easter  do  coincide  -^ith  the  festive  days  of  these  cult 

worshippers  but  he  explains  it  thus: 

"Taken  altogether,  the  coincidences  of  the  Christian 
with  the  heathen  festivals  are  too  close  and  too  mun- 
erous  to  be  accidental.  They  mark  the  co'iprornlse  which 
the  church  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph  "ras  compelled  to 
make  with  its  vanquished  yet  still  danger-ous  rlvnls.**  * 

iTie  world  cannot  always  live  up  to  the  level  of  its 
great  men  and  so  the  shrewd  ecoleslastlcal  leaders  thought 
to  widen  the'naruow  gate'  of  Christianity  was  necessary  if 
they  vfere  to  conquer  the  world. 

The  mythical  characters  with  ^om  Jesus  has  been  equated 
are  all  v&gue  and  unreal,  so  different  from  the  nat\iral  and 
lifelike  picture  given  us  in  the  Synoptic  gospels,  ^'e  may 


1.  Op.  clt.pSOO. 

•  Ttiorburn-op.  clt.  pp.  300-30i/ 

•  Prazer-p.  361, 
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therefore  nith  fill  confidence  conclude  that  Jenus  is  In  the 
truest  senae  an  historical  pRrnonallty  of  the  period  in  '^hich 
he  is  said  to  have  lived. 

1. 

(2)  The  Jesus  of  the  Pathographpr . 

To  begin  with,  let  na  not  rest  content  in  th*"  thoxight 

that  thr  fruits  of  Jesus*  life  T?o\ild  render  unthinkable 

the  posBibllity  of  -lental  derangement.  The  impact  of  his  permn- 

nlity  upon  hutftan  history  proves  nothing  either  onis  "^ay  or 

another  so  far  as  his  mental  life  Ik  concerned.  Speaking 

of  abnormal  minds,  3\indy  says,  "As  often  it  has  been  the  case 

that  just  their  traits  of  abnormality  account  for  their  in- 

2. 

eadiaustible  energy  in  accomplishment  •**        We  will  not  doubt 
this,  but  the  fact  remainp,  we  would  not  care  to  choose 
such  a  one  as  a  guide  or  leader  in  life.  At  any  rate  we  con- 
cur with  Bundy  in  his  basic  conclusion  that  the  problem  of  the 
psychic  health  of  Jesus  is  to  be  met  and  solved  In  the  sources 
of  Jesus'  words  and  deeds.  It  is  precisely  here  that  most  of 
the  pathographerK  fail.  "Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  hist orl co- 
critical  study  of  the  Ne^r  Testament  those  '^ho  pathographio- 
ally  diagnose  the  case  of  Jesus,  ^^ith  the  exception  of  Ras- 

mussen,  are  unacquainted  with  even  the  more  general  cause  and 

3. 

conclusions  of  New  Testarient  criticism."       it  seems  that  what 
strength  their  work  has,  comes  apperantly  from  their  uncrit- 

1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  mental  health  of 
Jesus  lies  in  such  a  specialized  field,  all  our  quotations 

will  co;\e  from  Bundy, "The  Psyol:ilc  Health  of  Jesus." 
<i.  Int. p.  12. 
3.  p.  269. 
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acceptance  of  New  Testament  material.  There  le  a  much  better 
basis  for  making  Jesus  out  to  be  a  psychopath  of  one  type 
or  another  if  we  are  llteraliste  in  dealing  with  the  Scriptures 
than  there  is  li'  we  are  critical. 

In  the  main,  there  are  four  pictures  of  Jesus  from 
the  pathogi'aphio  point  of  view.  He  ia  asserted  to  be  an 
epileptic,  paranoic,  ecstatic,  or  fanatic,  -^et  us  briefly 
consider  each  in  the  order  given. 

By  epilepsy,  we  lean,  "a  pronounced  chronic  disorder 
of  the  central  nervous  system  «'hich  is  characterised  hy  fre- 
quently recurring  attacks  of  cramps  attended  by  loss  of  con- 
sciousness; only  one  point  is  to  be  emphasized,  namely  that 

the  vario^is  disturbances  appear  independent  of  obiective 
1. 

occasions."  xhe  epileptic  iP  likely  to  bedome  depressed, 
pessimlEtlo,  morose,  brutal,  dangerous;  he  is  egotistical, 
]3igoted  and  hypocritical,  or  he  may  siiffer  from  befogf:ed 

2. 

states  of  consciousness  with  or  without  sociatio  convulsions. 
Rasmussen  finds  in  the  public  career  of  Jes\is,  infitancas  of 
epileptic  attack,  for  example,  in  Gethsemane  and  in  the 
cleans! rig  of  the  temple. 

Ttie  answer  to  such  is  that  in  the  first  place, 
psychiatristB  find  great,  difficulty  in  diagnosing  epilepsy 
in  a  living  person.  Binco  this  is  true,  and  since  so  few 

1.  Op.  Git.  p. 253. 

2.  Op.  cit.  pp.  254-255. 
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instances  are  fnnr\6  in  Jesus  where  it  -nighteven  be  8\is- 

plcioned  he  was  epileptic,  it  is  a  questionable  thing  to 

put  any  value  on  such  claims.  The  soerrin  thp  garden  cannot 

be  capitalized  because  Jesus*  fear,  there,  is  not  morbid, 
1. 

it  is  natural.      The  cleansing':  of  th<*  temple  is  a  question- 
able foundation  for  such  contention  bec?'us*='  the  act  itself 
is  challenged  from  the  critical  standpoint.  Even  if  ^e  accept 
it,  whip  cords  and  all,  the  temple  authorities  do  not  object; 
they  only  req^iest  credentials  dfor  such  authority.  There  is 
too  little  evidence  to  hazard  even  a  g^jess  that  Jesus  was  an 
epileptic. 

F-econdly,  Jesus  has  bben  described  as  a  paranoic. 
Paranoia,  simply  d'^scribed  means  a  progrespive  development 
of  delusions  without  Tuental  deterioration.  These  delusions 
usually  center  upon  the  subject's  porsonality.  Bo  far  as 
Jesus  is  concerned,  his  egocentri?^  expressions  do  not  center 
upon  himself  as  much  as  they  r?o  upon  the  Kingdom  of  fTod 
'^at  Jesus  really  thought  of  himself  remains  a  problem.  He 
does  not  appenr  to  be  much  concerned  about  convincing  others 
of  his  exalted  dignity.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  with  what 
we  know  of  tlie  true  paranoic. 

Again,  Jesus  is  called  an  ecstatic.  It  is  hard  in  a 
single  sentence  to  define  an  ecstatic,  there  are  so  many 

!•  Bundy  -  op.  cit ,  p. 179. 

2.  Bundy-  op.  clt.  pp. 278-279. 
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forms  and  manifestations  of  It.  The  ecstatic  usuall^r  focuses 
attention  upon  one  Idea  which  is  abstract,  he  loses  normal 
self-control  and  general  sanstbility,  and  manifests  emotion- 
al excitement.  Habitual  ecstatlos  usually  flee  society  pre- 

1. 

ferrlng  to  be  by  themselves  with  their  hallimlnatlons • 

On  these  terms,  Jesus  cannot  be  an  ecatatlo.  In  All 
the  gospels,  v/e  do  not  find  a  single  Instance  of  his  erriergenoe 
from  a  state  of  ecstaoy,  though  we  do  of  his  disciples, 
llie  only  posh  lb  le  material  is  found  in  the  acoonnt  of  his 
baptism,  but  here  the  ecstatic  elements  seem  clearly  to  be 
an  expression  of  tfte  evan^rellsts *  theology  and  Chrlstology 
rather  than  an  experience  of  Jesus  himself.  Jesus  did 
seek  seclusion,  often,  but  not  permanently;  he  always  re- 
turned from  it  to  practical  service,  whatever  of  ecstatic 
nature  there  «as  in  Jesus  seems  to  have  resulted  in  cont  • 
poeure  and  self-contro).  rather  than  in  any  form  of  intemp- 
erance . 

Once  'lore,  Jesus  is  sometimes  called  a  fanatic.  Here 
is  a  term  which  from  a  strictly  Kolentif  ic  point  of  view 
is  hard  to  determine.  Fanaticism  is  not  necessarily  a 
symptom  of  mental  disease.  Uany  of  the  geniuses  of  the 
world  have  been  fanatics;  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would  have  reached  their  goal  had  they  not  toeen.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  recognize  that  fanaticism  is  frequent- 


1,  Dundy  -  op.  cit .  p.i^OO. 
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ly  the  result  of  Intense  delusions  so  that,  persistent  fan- 
aticism arouses  the  suspicion  of  mental  derangerient . 

Perhaps  the  charge  that  Jesus  was  a  fanatic  is  the 
most  popular  among  extreriie  critics.  **Prom  rteinhard  (1781) 
to  Wernle  (1916)  not  one  great  life  or  character  study  of 

1. 

Jesus  has  left,  the  question  of  fanaticism  entirely  untouched." 
Relnhard  has  defended  Jesus  against  fanaticism  as  no  other  has, 
contending  that  Jesuo  is  the  foundei^  of  the  religion  of  reason. 
The  charge  of  fanaticism,  so  far  as  Jesus  is  concerned jrrests 
chiefly  on  the  contention,  for  instance,  that  his  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  earth  vrith  all  that  it  involves,  is  o  n  Impossible  dream. 

Tlie  reply  to  this  oharvQ  is  that  Jesus  does  not  answer 
to  the  description  of  a  fanatic  except  oerhaos  In  zeal.  He 
never , however,  even  with  his  zeal  tried  to  force  his  truth 
on  anyone  as  fanatics  do.  Jesus  nev^r  spurned  the  common  things 
of  life,  he  nejrer  lost  sight  of  the  relationship  he  had  to 
the  rest  of  human  kind;  these  things  show  mental  balance  not 
present  in  fanaticism.  Keinlriard  sums  up  his  defense  In  this 
statement,  "the  one  observation  that  the  predominant  tone 
of  his  soul  was  not  enthusiasm,  not  untamed  zeal  and  tempes- 
tuous passion,  but  a  calm  rational  composure  which  was  not 
Hsturbed  and  Interrupted  by  oasslng  fits  of  eostncy  and 

fanatical  fury;  this  single  observation  destrovs  all  sus- 

2. 

picion  of  fanaticism." 

1.  Bundy-  op.  clt ,  p. 264. 

2.  Bundy  -op.  clt.  p. 265. 
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Viernle  suras  np  his  defence  in  liMs  simple  statevnent, 

"The  charge  of  fanafcloiem  against  Jesuis  collapses  in  the 

face  of  hie  elemontary  principle.  Whoever  doeth  the  v'ill  of 

1. 

God,F.hall  enter  t>nto  the  Kingdom  of  '^rod.** 

To  sum  up  our  estimate  of  the  extro'ie  critic's  pre- 
sentation of  a  pathological  Jesus,  v»e  need  go  no  further 
than  to  quote  th«s  words  of  Hundy  at  t>ie  close  of  his  book# 
"a  pathography  of  Jesus  is  possible  only  upon  the  basis  of 
a  lack  of  aoquaintance  with  the  course  and  conclusions  of 
New  Testarient  criticism....**        Tttiat  there  are  elements 
in  the  gospels  '^hich  taken  at  their  face  val\ie,  out  of  con- 
text and  histoT'ical  setting,  which  give  one  the  basis  for 
believing  in  a  pathographic  Jesus,  v'e  'fill  not  deny.  Taking 
Jesus*  life  as  a  whole,  not  in  selected  fragments,  locking 
at  him  through  records  'vith  discriminat oi'-y  eyes,  he  is  seen 
to  be  a  man  of  sanity  and  sonnd  reason. 

(3)  TJrie  Purely  H^unan  Jesua. 
The  title  lier^e  is  enough  to  indicate  '^hal  '-:ind  of  a 
Jesus  ttie  radical  critic  gives  us  in  this  respect.  It  is  a 
JesuB  who  was  a  man,  born  as  we  are,  lived  as  we  do,  vho 
died,  «nd  was  buried.  All  miracle  is  denied,  all  thoughts 
of  his  supernatural  per.son  or  actions  are  accouiited  for  as 

1.  Bundy  -  op.  cit,  pp.  2ri5»266. 

2.  Bundy  -  op,  cit.  p,  268 t 
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mere  tradition  ^ith  no  actual  basis  in  fact.  Jefius  is  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  unusual  widldora,  of  unusual  devotion  and 
moral  character,  all  on  a  strictly  human  basis.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  good  man,  super  only  in  his  goodness.  Tlriis  does  not 
mean  perfection.  He  was  subject  to  weakness,  physical  and 
mental,  yyst  as  we  are.  V/lriatever  he  achieved,  he  won  as  we  ( 

Ee  was  purely  human,  boren  Kurkegaard  characterizes  him  as 

1. 

sheer  man,  albeit  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived. 

Bousset  says  of  Jesus,  that  the  life  of  our'  Lord  did  not 

2. 

overstep  the  limits  of  the  par»©ly  human.        lliis  in  brief 
euiiBTiarizes  the  thought  of  this  pui'ely  humanistic  schoil. 

liere  again  there  is  no  possibility  of  absolute  class- 
ification. No  two  scholars  think  exactly  alike  or  give  us 
exactly  the  same  picture,  any  one    ould  depart  from  what 
we  might  say  in  some  respects. 

3.  The  Jesus  of  the  Libe>*al  Theologian. 
Between  the  pictures  of  Jesus  ad  given  us  by  the 
traditionalist,  nnd  that  given  ua  by  the  radical  critic, 
we  have  another  ■/hich  contains  elements  of  both,  >)ut  which 
is  not  radical  in  either  extreme,  v/e  call  this  picture, 
that  of  the  liberal  theologian.  Perhaps  v;e  can  surrtnarAtfe 
the  poeition  or  such  a  one  best  from  the  three  great  bases 
of  contention,  the  gospel  records,  the  t.iiraoles  and  the 
person  of  Jesus. 

1*  Bornemf'nn-  Jeaue  as  Problem-  p,  13. 

2.  ttanday-  'i-he  Life  ->f  Jpsub  in  Hecont      ;  earoh.  p.  189. 
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First,  then,  the  gospel  Pouroes .        o^r  ftatennnt  of 
the  tiynoptlo  Problem,  we  have    *.oiiered  all  that  Is  aeoessary 
here.  Oie  liberal  theologian  doeo  not  hesitate  to  ppply  the 
modPrn  critical  methods.  Pron  the  lifp  of  Jeans  he  separate* 
all  -vhlch  has  upon  it  the  ear  n'arks  of  legend,  myth,  or 
theological  expidnation.  ^en  he  gets  through,        have  to 
admit  that  from  the  g^ospel  record,  t1\ere  has  disappeared 
fiuch  wlilnh  has  been  the  basis  of  contention  bet^reen  the 
conservatl- e  and  radical  schools  through  the  years.  Ttie 
liberal  theologian  turns  more  to  what  Jesus  said  and  did 
himself  rather  than  to  what  has  beenaald  al)out  him. 

Referring  to  the  miracle  stories  of  Jesus,  and  the  ..  f. 

Whole  consideration  of  miracles,  the  tnrnlng  point  is  to  7~V  .       .  ^ 

AAA  /IMAAAUU^ 

be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  the  oCUm,^^^^^*^ 
miracle  is  consistent  '7lth  the  character  of  Ood  as  por-  L^flfi^LXXiMj 
trayed  in  the  life  end  teachings  of  Jesns .  (Jr  le  it  con-  qajIo^  ^ 
sistent  Trith  the  character  of  Jesus  himself?  MjXiottJ 

The  liberal  does  not  qulbl^.le  over  the  question  of 
miracles  because  he  does  not  rely  upon  them  to  establish 
for  him  the  place  of  Jenus  either  in  r»ellglon  or  life. 
Tn  the  highest  ar^nse  he  accepts  miracles,  dec&aring  t>iat 
both  what  Jesus  said  end  what  he  was,  is  llie  greatest 
miracle  of  all.  It  is  because  of  Jesus*  character,  being 
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what  It  was,  thftt  roiraole  storlee  oould  be  attributed  to  him 
and  bfillevGd.  If  JesuR  porformed  niracleo  they  rrere  in  y^^V''/(^yCuU- oLo 
liig  ^?lth  Ood*s  larrp,  not  violations  of  thorn,  and  were  not  / J^uu/f' 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  but  (iore  expressions  of 
Ood's  eternal  nlll  for  ne<^dy  humanity. 

when  It  comes  to  tlie  matter  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
the  liberal  does  not  claim  to  be  on  wholly  certain  grounds. 
Divinity  In  Jesus,  established  by  a  Virgin  Birth,  he  rejects. 
In  fact,  a  supernatural  character  in  Jesus  on  the  linet-  of 
traditional  faith,  he  refuses  to  accept.  He  believes  the 
Synoptic  gospels,  themselves,  which  are  the  refil  source  of 
Jesus*  life  and  character,  present  a  Jesus,  who  grows  into 
his  God  consciousness.  The  steps  marking  that  growth  are  not 
clear,  the  mystery  of  it  is  iiot  altogether^  to  understood. 
It  is  revealed  however  in  tlie  teacAiings  and  diaracter  of 
Jpsus . 


President  ii-dmundwoper)  of  G4iio  wesleyan  University, 

at  the  close  of  }iis  chapter  in  the  question, "was  Jesus  Christ 

a  Real  Man?"  quotes  t^^o  littiA  stanzas  which  epitomize  the 

7 

belief  and  faith  of  the  liberal  theologian. 

"Christ, 

I'ost  perfoct  T)*in, 
-J      /       And  therefore  perfect  God.  — 
?  f 

•      \  Glirlst, 

^      Moat  perfect  Ood, 

And  therefore  perfect  man."-'-* 


1.  What  May  I  Believe-  p.  115. 
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The  whole  question  of  the  historicity  of  JesnB  arises 
with,  and  is  baaed  upon  the  oritical  approach  to  GhrlBtlanlty 
and  Its  authoritative  basis,  'i'he  Importance  of  the  question  Is 
seen  -/hen  It  is  realized  tViat  in  the  person  of  Jetsus  is  found 
both  the  authority  and  reason  fior  Clirist lanity. 

The  documents  to  be  examined  are  the  extra-canonical 
and  the  canonical.  ;fiif^n  're  turn  to  the  extra-canonical 
material,  we  find  it  ir.  scanty,  the  matter  b^^  ing  gathered 
alnost  entirely  from  certain  Roman  and  Jewish  writers,  such 
as  Tacitus,  S^ietonius,  Pliny  and  Josephus;  also  the  ii-graphe 
and  the  apDStolic  Fathers,  I'Vom  these  writings  we  are  ,1uBt- 
ified  in  drawing  certain  conclusions.  First  that  Jesus  lived 
and  died  in  .Tudea,  during  the  tine  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
^that  he  rras  an  unusual  persoTiage,  and  that  no  early  pagan 
antagonist  q\jef5tioned  hia  existence, 

Vhen  we  turn  to  the  canonicfQ  sources,  we  find  them  to 
be  three  in  number;  the  Pauline  vrritings,  the  Synoptic  gos- 
pels and  the  gospel  of  John. 

'ihe  Pauline  writings  have  been  bitterly  a  sea  lied  by 
critics  who  have  declared  then  to  be  pseudonomous .  The  extra- 
biblical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  Is 
slight;  nevertheless,  whf't  've  do  have  la  convincing.  For 
the  most  part,  we  have  to  turn  to  internal  evidence  for 
proof.  Fortunately,  here  we  have  more  adequate  proof. 
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Vie  ftnd,f  or  instance,  that  the  pseud onyr/ions  claim  falls 
before  the  fact  that  the  writer  expresses  ideas  preva- 
lent in  the  first  century  which  were  discredited  at  the  time 
tlie  pseudonyrnous  writers  were  supposed  to  appear.  Vhe  details 
of  the  letters  also  are  handled  too  minutely  and  naturally 
to  be  accredited  to  nai-ieless  writers  of  later  times,  Paul's 
personality  rings  true  in  these  writings;  we  see  here  not  a 
made-up  character  of  the  stage  but  an  actual  person* 

It  is  true  that  there  are  few  references  in  Pauline 
writings  to  events  In  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  there  was  no 
necessity  for  thera;  these  things  were  taken  for  granted,  be- 
cause they  were  well-known,  "ihe  oharf?:e  that  Paul's  Christi- 
anity was  nothing  more  than  an  Adonis  cult  Is  absurd  because 
so  iiigtily  fanciful  and  inco'ipiete.  h  careful  examination  of 
Paul's  writings  will  reveal  the  fact  that  an  actual  Jesus  is 
a  prerequisite  to  Paul's  Christian  life  and  work. 

Vhe  Synoptic  gospels  He  see  are  the  primary  source  of 
knowledge  of  Jesus'  life  and  work,  'tie  recognize  the  fact  that 
these  records  are  fragmentary,  that  there  are  numerous  dis- 
agreements as  to  tirie,  persons, and  place  in  their  records; 
we  recognise  in  them  the  hand  of  the  theologian  and  the 
apologist  at  work:  nevertheless,  in  them  we  se-   a  core  of 
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writings  in  which  moves  a  Jesus  who  is  r-eai.  'ihe  tvo-eonrce 
theory  of  the  scholars,  arrived  at  by  critical  analysiB  of 
the  Bynoptio  problem  giver,  \ia  this  core  of  genuine  work  , 
in  which  we  discover  the  re;  l  Jesus.  No  matter  rhat  the 
faults  of  the  gospels  nay  be,  and  there  are  many,  never- 
theless, they  do  present  a  Jesus  who  Is  true  to  life. 

From  the  external  evidence,  we  learn  thf-t  the  gospels 
were  all  in  existence  before  the  second  century,  that  they 
were  canonized,  and  that  they  had  been  given  first  place 
in  the  New  Testa-riftnt  canon.  11  ore  over,  out  of  the  gospel 
records,  we  get  t  group  of  early  l:)elievors  who  later 
formed  tjiO  beginning  of  the  Christian  church.  This  groiap 
presents  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  oesus*  historicity. 

The  gospel  of  John,  vve  find  to  be  of  no  vital  importance 
to  this  discussion  for  two  reasons.  First  its  iilstorical 
nature  is  too  much  a  matter  of  debate  among  reputable 
scholars,  and  then,  even  if  it  be  accepted,  it  adds  nothing 
of  vital  concern  to  our  problem. 

As  a  result  of  critical  evaluation  of  our  documentary 
sources,  vre  have  a  disagreement  as  to  what  is  genuine  and  what 
is  not.  This  leads  to  vario\is  portraits  of  Jesus,  tVir  pic- 
ture depending  on  what  is  acoepjted  and  T»i:;at  is  rejected. 

'^he  traditionalist  purports  to  accept  all  the  records 
as  truth,  proceeds  to  fasten  his  attention  chiefly  upon  the 
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emphasis  of  the  Divine  oleTnents  in  Jesns  and  presents  us 
'''1th  a  miraole  working  Bon  of  fTod. 

The  radioftl  critic  arrives  at  his  plct\ire  vrith  riore 
diff lenity.  He  riay  emerge  ^'ith  a  Jesus,  "dno  is  purely  nythical, 
with  one  who  Is  do  lented",  or  T^ith  a  pnr«ly  VuBiTan  Jesiis. 

The  libe-nal  theologian  Is  satisfied  trith  neither  ex- 
treme vle^"'.  He  finds  more  of  the  human  elements  in  Jesus, 
than  does  the  tradit i onalist , a  nd  more  of  th"  Divine  than 
does  the  radical  critic.  At  any  rate,  Jesus  life  end  person- 
ality were  a  natural  growth  such  as  ours  is,  though  more  com- 
plete. The  Ood-consoiouRness  of  Jesus,  he  is  apt  to  recognize 
but  he  rests  content  in  calling  it,  in  the  final  analysis, 
a  mystery.  So  f '  r  as  miraclf^  is  concerned  the  greatest  mir- 
aole of  all  if  Jesus  himself  "ho  is  adequate  for  our  needs. 

Finally, we  have  to  admit  that  while  the  evidence  for 
the  historical  Jesus  is  not  as  abundant  as  -'e  might  v/ish  it 
to  be,  it  is  nevertheless,  as  complete  as  might  be  expected 
by  one  who  understands,  even  in  part,  the  historical  setting 
and  circumstances  under  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
marvel  after  all,  is  not  in  the  scantiness  of  the  sources, 
nor  in  the  accretion  of  untrustworthy  matter  that  har  cor:ie 
down  to  us  with  the  genuine;  the  marvel  is  In  the  complete- 
ness of  what  we  have  and  in  its   ability  to  stand  the  acid 
test,  not  only  of  we»r  and  tear,  but  of  scrutinizing  and 
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demanding  oriticisn.  If  the  oontinuanoe  of  Christianity 
depends  upon  the  historical  re'.lity  of  Jesus,  we  believe 
it  is  secure.  Perhaps  in  the  end,  the  fruits  of  such  critical 
investigation  -'ill  abonnd  to  the  -ood  of  the  Christian 
religion,  strengthening  it  in  it£   innennoPt  part  by  re- 
discovering the  real  truth  of  its  founder,  the  historical 
Jesus  « 
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